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American Jewry! Behold, I show you here the 
image of thyself—look in it and be proud! 


AN OPINION 


€6 


. . The Roman Empire was in the height of 
its first bloom. Its treasure chest was full; its 
power was world-wide. Its literature was splendid 

. . Its art was magnificent .. . Yet the world 
was profoundly unhappy . . . How much this pic- 
ture resembles our own age in many of its features, 
especially in the most modern movements which 
represent disregard for religion and indifference to 
Christ! It is earthly and sensual; eager for material 
things, and proud of its physical triumphs; swollen 
with luxury and starved with want; arrogant, 
restless and sad. How little real joy there is in 
our gloomy realistic literature! How little real 
beauty in our agitated art! Divorce and suicide, the 
two signs of despair prevail and increase. Com- 
plaints, conspiracies, intrigues, assassinations, rebel- 
lions and cruel little wars surround us. Through wz 
all moves the same sinister figure. Not the true Jew 
—“the Israelite indeed,” whom Jesus loved—but the 
renegade, Godless Jew, atheist, plotter, robber—the 
most dangerous man in the world... .” 


—Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE, 
quoted in an editorial in The 
Jewish Tribune, January 5, 1928. 
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PREFACE 


I have set about the naked portrayal of thoughts 
which I had had for years, with the gusto of a cloak- 
operator, eagerly seizing his bundle of work, after 
a prolonged slack season, in the days of piece-work. 

Not having the slightest idea of how to write a 
play, it was not until I had written the play and 
shown it to critics, that I became aware of the fact 
that it was far from perfect, both technically and in 
treatment of theme. I then first began studying the 
drama, and the technicalities attached to the writing 
of a play. 

Consequently, I shortened the play greatly and 
wrote and rewrote it many times, which in my opin- 
ion, is infinitely more difficult than the mere writing 
of a play. It was hard for me to separate myself 
from certain ideas and characters. Yet, though I 
know now very well that it is incorrect to preach 
or philosophize in drama, I believe that the play has 
a manifold value; as a work in which are assembled 
every possible type so well known in the Yiddish 
environment, and in which the thoughts and desires 
of the various characters are so vividly portrayed. 

It is not for me to allow myself to be drawn into a 
precise analysis of the characters I picture here. I 
know that I shall be savagely attacked and bitterly 
criticized, but this holds no terror for me. I say 
with the utmost sincerity that the more bitter my 
critics, the more gratified I shall be, if only they be 
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honest and try to contribute something towards the 
solution of the problems which I touch in my play. 

It is a problem play, and before me stood the old 
question, big, everlasting, “What is a Jew?” This 
question I set myself, and answered with the char- 
acter—Silverman. 

And again, I set myself the question of the growth 
of anti-Semitism in America. 

I am a workingman, as are the vast majority of 
Jews in this country, workingmen, producers of the 
various necessities of life. Of myself, I can say 
that I came to America with a clean heart and a 
desire to be useful. Freely, understandingly, and 
with love, have I bound myself to this mighty nation 
of producers, became a citizen, and in quiet moments © 
of thankfulness to the Almighty, thought that I had 
found my long desired home, that I was as free and 
safe as any individual belonging to a certain group 
of his own free choice, as is guaranteed by the 
highest law of the land. 

But, suddenly, in the midst of my enthuidadite 
labors, producing the necessities for my fellow- 
citizens, I heard the old, well-known song, “Down 
with the Jews!” With terror I watched the great — 
“thinker” of Detroit propagating hate against me, 
and the university hero of this, my country, seeking 
methods to prevent the entry of my son, and his 
drinking from the sacred fountain for which he 
thirsts so deeply. 
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I am not one who is responsible merely for hig 
own acts, but also for the acts of others who con- 
sider themselves Jews, although God alone, perhaps, 
‘knows why. 

I have asked myself: “WhatamI? AJew? But 
what is a Jew?” and studying this question I came 
to this conclusion: Every one who limits himself 
in favor of his neighbor is a Jew. Judaism is an 
ideal which aims through suitable laws to cultivate 
and to refine man in order he shall in time be fit 
to enter the community of the Kingdom of God, e.g. 
of eternal peace, liberty and justice. In other 
words: Each individual shall reach such state of 
spirituality where he shall be ruled—in perfect 
freedom—by his own conscience; the highest ideal 
which the human mind could attain. 

And, thinking of what a factor, we, the Jews of 
the world, have been in human progress, and with 
what love and hardships we have borne this ideal 
through the darkest and most critical periods in 
human history, I fell upon my face, and thanked God 
that I have the honor of being a member of this 
great race, and that I have the good fortune to strive 
to realize the ideal which is called—Judaism. 

This true, clean Judaism, God’s kingdom on earth, 
has evolved for generations and found its highest 
expression in the prophets. To realize their ideals, 
an attempt was made after the Babylonian exile to 
adjust the Jewish life to the Torah and God’s ser- 
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vice, fitting to a spiritual community, responsible 
to God and their own consciences, and which found 
its highest expression in the communistic society 
of the first Jewish-Christians. 

The Roman barbarians, with their sheer lust for 
might, could not understand this ideal of Judaism. 
Too fine was the idea of God’s kingdom on earth 
for their ‘“‘might is right” belief, and they put down 
the mailed fist upon the beautiful Jewish dream and 
stopped it, stopped but did not shatter it. For we 
find that wherever there are true thinkers, they 
come to a similar conclusion. 

It is enough to mention so gigantic a thinker as 
Kant, who, after all his introspections, came to the 
same conclusion in his “Critique of Practical Rea- 
son,” that there are such laws, e.g., categorical im- 
peratives which are obligatory for all people under 
all circumstances, which cannot come from the out- 
side world, nor be dictated by church, religion, or 
creed, but are inborn in each normal thinking being, 
and which are absolutely obligatory to him. The 
great American philosopher and _ psychologist, 
William James, in his famous essay, “The Moral 
Philosopher and Moral Life,’’ came to the self-same 
conclusion... ‘‘We see not only that without a claim 
actually made by some concrete person there can be 
no obligation, but there is some obligation where 
there is a claim.” And even the Positivists, the 
“pure” scientists, came to the very same conclusion 
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although there is not a particle of ethics in their 
reasoning why I must forsake myself and serve 
“Humanity.” ; 

And what is Bergson if not a mighty protest 
against heartless science which reduced us to mere 
automatons good enough for cannon-fodder for vari- 
ous demagogues? It is really refreshing to read 
Bergson to know, even to believe, that we are chil- 
dren of a living Spirit and still evolving. It gives 
hope and courage to one’s life and incentive for 
further inquiry. 

And that which so many great thinkers say in so 
many words, the Bible says in four short sentences: 
“For this commandment which I command thee this 
day is not hidden from thee nor is it far off. It is 
notin Heaven. .. Neitherisit beyond thesea... 
But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth 
and in thy heart that thou mayst do it.” (Deut. 
30:11) 

The time has come that we, the Jews of the world, 
must come to ourselves once more, reflect deeply, 
and enter our very souls to take stock of what pos- 
sibilities we may be capable. We must purify 
Judaism from its fetishism, accumulated upon its 
thousand-year corpse, and maintain as clearly and 
as strongly as possible, that the only solution for 
humanity from its trials would lie in Judaism as an 
accepted basis for society. : 

We must make an end to the antipathy with which 
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the nations regard us. We must cease to speak to 
the nations with pleas and inuendo. This rousing 
passion, which the Godhood has kindled in our 
breasts in ancient times, the ever-readiness of Jews 
at all times to cast themselves in the front-line to see 
justice done, all those “isms’’ which receive such a 
welcoming sound in Yiddish quarters, and kindle a 
flame in Jewish breasts, is too real for us to elude or 
deny, and therefore, it is necessary first, to revive 
and clarify the old yet ever-young Judaism; second, 
TO LIVE IT, and we shall again conquer the world, 
spiritually and, this time, for all time. 

Regard the trembling and fluttering of the Silver- 
mans at the possible woeful tale of some tenant, and 
the quieting of their consciences, in the second 
version of the first act. 

The sincere disappointment of Silverman and his 
search for consolation in metaphysics, in the first 
act; the sureness with which he administrates his 
business; his firm conviction that he is a producer, 
a useful member of the community and no parasite; 
his readiness to take upon himself more and more 
responsibility ; and his honest quarrel with his em- 
ployees in the interests of the people, in the second 
act; the terrible calamity which befalls him, then 
the tragedy ; the reminding him, this sincere assimi- 
late and the cosmopolite, the making him responsible 
for the actions of other Jews, and his coming to him- 
self in the third act. The calamity and tragedy 
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which befell him did not make him weak, soft, senti- 
mental, and repentant as it did Bertha, but still more 
strenuous in the assertion of his views. He unalter- 
ably opposes the transfering of his houses to the 
‘people,’ for he knows that it is not the correct 
thing to do. His call back to God, comes to him 
not thru despondency, but thru conviction. His 
longing for a Redeemer, for the Great Being, is a 
logical result from his deep introspection into his 
soul. Not theories, nor a false democracy can free 
man—but the deed. The deed that comes from 
sincere feeling, clear thinking, and staunch will, 
dictated by conscience and responsibility. _ 

Silverman is a pacifist, but not one who turns the 
other cheek when the first one is smitten. Heisa 
pacifist, because he is a deep thinker and is practical 
enough not to desire the shedding of a drop of blood 
for ideas which, he is convinced, will not bring 
freedom one step nearer to man. | 

When his oldest son, Ned, suddenly returns from 
Harvard to ask his parents’ consent on his enlist- 
ment in the army (in the original second act), Silver- 
man is unalterably opposed. And when the highly 
intellectual son reminds the highly intellectual father 
that when he became a citizen, he pledged his life, 
property and sacred honor for the protection of his 
fellow-citizens, Silverman answers in the following 
words: “Yes, I did, but I did not pledge my con- 
science. I have certain rights which no power on 
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earth can deprive me of. Is cheering, growing hys- 
terical and doing what everybody else is doing the 
best, the most honorable way to serve my fellow- 
citizens? Has this continent waited for thousands 
of years, hoarding its treasures in its midst for us 
to become rich and mighty, so that, ultimately, 
we shall tread the same, old, old, worn-out path? 
Are we not mighty enough to be different? To go 
our separate paths? What, in God’s will, shall the 
War give us: Freedom? Democracy? A new world 
order? But can this happen overnight? Are these | 
things we can reach for and take? These are 
things we conceive within us, and only when they 
occur with unanimity do we want them. Are we 
educated to them? Are we prepared for them? 
Show me! Prove it to me! Make me sce it! 
(Pause). The world is an economic unity, you know 
that! The world ts a problem for engineers, you 
know that! Are we willing to give these engineers 
a mandate and then obey their decision?” 

These words are so clear and plain, that they 
might be conceived by a bushman; but not by the 
highly civilized “Nordics.” And those who can 
conceive them, why shall they do this? For what 
ethical motives shall they do this? This is really 
the line drawn between the Jews and the non-Jews. 
The Jew goes forth at a command, e.q.a., categorical 
imperative. “Thus saith the Lord!” which is in 
your heart—a dogma, if you will, which is the high- 
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est form of rationalism for those who can think. 
The non-Jew places himself as the highest authority 
—man, the measure of all things. A large part of 
the non-Jews have obviously taken on the Jewish 
belief, but act according to their own dogma. It is 
better, more comfortable, they are free to do what 
their hearts desire without recourse to their fellow- 
men. 

The well-known publicist and thinker, Dr. A. 
Coralnick, once uttered quite an _ introspective 
thought. “The non-Jews,” said he, “hate us not only 
from religious and economic motives; there is a 
deeper reason than that. They hate us, because we 
have bound them to law, to an ethical code to which 
they are inwardly opposed, curtailing, as it does to 
some extent, their barbaric instincts. 

This is one of the greatest of truths ever uttered. 
The Daugherties, Ludendorffs, and Krashnochokoffs 
would have wanted to gamble, falsify, betray, 
destroy, and never be caught. But we, the Jews, 
having remained upon the world-stage for three 
thousand years and more, look into their “Nordic” 
eyes, and say, “Thou shalt not! Thou must not! 
For there is a God, and therefore a moral code, an 
eye that sees, an ear that hears, and a hand that 
punishes; and the fruit of your labors shall some 
day arise and wipe your memories from the face 
of the earth.” 

In this play, for the first time, the Jews are shown, 
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without fear, or favor as they are; with their good 
and bad traits, as I see them and know them. 

Certainly the real Jew is Silverman, both in 
thought and deed. The others are also Jews, that 
is, who may become Jews only when they awaken 
to themselves. Iam not ashamed of them. I know 
my people, and know that they can become Jews 
overnight; that is, true, free men, when they will 
begin either to know or sincerely believe. 

Most of them are Philistines, who generally do 
not think for themselves, and those who do wish to 
“overthrow the world’”’ are very ignorant, mislead, 
and drunk with phrases. Silverman, however, is a 
real Jew; although he does not know it, he is an as- 
similator. He is the broad, free citizen of the world; 
the Jew of the past, and the man of the future. 

Therefore, in order to understand his character 
better, I found it necessary to publish the original 
second act, and a second version of the first. I do 
this, not because I think that the ideas I give voice 
to are in any way new or original, but in order to 
show how the Jew thinks when he is alone with 
himself and is not afraid to utter his true feelings. 

I have cut out the original second act, because I 
was told that no theatre manager would produce a 
play containing any reference to the late War. And 
besides, there is a character, Sonheim, who, accord- 
ing to the rules of drama, should not be there. There 
is very little action there, and I have introduced its 
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thoughts into the first act and into the present second 
act. 

The first act was written in order to clarify 
Silverman’s transformation in the third act, but this 
act has also very little action and is a little too. ab- 
stract for the average, casual theatre-goer; but the 
play with the second version of the first act closely 
follows the technical rules of the drama and is suit- 
able for the stage. I have in it, an introduction, a 
development, a climax, and a portrayal of the theme 
of the play—the masses, their ignorance, unbelief, 
and stubbornness which keeps the world bound to 
their anti-social instincts, and drags down into the 
depths their best friends—the producing intellec- 
tuals. 

The only rule relating to the writing of drama 
which I have disobeyed, pertains to the fact that 
Silverman should have appeared in the fourth act. 
But, upon intelligent examination, one can easily 
see that in view of Silverman’s education, his 
strength of character, his knowledge of the masses, 
and his firm belief that a revolution within ourselves 
must first take place, it is no wonder that he does 
not go to the “‘peepul’’ to hand over his houses, know- 
ing beforehand, as he did, what would happen. 

It may be interesting for the reader to learn that, 
not being a professional writer, I wrote this play in 
six weeks; from the first of September to the fif- 
teenth of October, 1922, during my evenings after 
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work, and on Sundays; and on the thirtieth of 
- October, I was at the house of my favorite, the able 
publicist and thinker, Dr. Coralnick, and read to 
him the original first two acts of the play (the pres- 
ent second act in which IJ have the scene in Silver- 
man’s showroom, and the original second act in 
which Ned suddenly returns from Harvard to ask 
his parents’ consent on his enlistment in the army; 
and I have expressed in the play events of three 
months later.) Both first acts I wrote eight months 
later. 

If anyone was then in doubt as to whether such 
things as turning over houses and factories to the 
people may occur, I refer to the instance of Henry 
Dix, a Russian Jew, who turned his factories over 
to his employees, proving that such things do 
happen. And the Harvard episode occurred still 
later. This, incidentally, proves the truth of Berg- 
son’s famous sentence that we contain within our- 
selves all of the past and even have a premonition 
of the future... . 

It is also remarkable to note that the highly edu- 
cated and modernized Silverman ultimately comes 
around to the conclusion of the old patriarch, Gott- 
lieb. And this proves the truth of a still more 
famous sentence by Einstein, that the past is our 
TULUTC, 5 6 a: 
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Act I 


The drawing room at Silverman’s home, spacious 
and tastefully furnished. On the right, front, a door 
leading into the dining room, and a little further 
back on the same side another door, partly of glass, 
through which one can see the hall and a door at 
the further end opening upon the sun-parlor full 
of vases. In the center wall two richly-curtained 
windows with tall vases alongside of them; between 
the windows a large upholstered sofa and two big 
upholstered armchairs arranged in a semi-circle. A 
movable electric lamp stands back of one of the arm- 
chairs. On the left a door hung with portieres which 
leads into the inner rooms. In the center of the 
thickly-carpeted floor there is a small oblong table 
with a Statue of Liberty on it. There is a grand 
piano in the lefthand corner, and in the opposite 
corner a small table supporting a large ornamental 
clock. A few oil paintings and bric-a-brac adorn 
the walls. The room is partly dark, being illumined 
only by the movable electric lamp, and the light from 
the dining room and the hall coming in through the 
two doors on the right. 

Silverman, wearing a smoking jacket, is seated in 
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the armchair nearest the electric lamp, deeply 
absorbed in Bergson’s CREATIVE EVOLUTION. He is 
aman of 48, well-built, above medium in height, and 
bearing the stamp of intelligence. His eyes express 
much longing, and there is something obstinate 
about his whole being. 

The bell rings and the maid goes to open the door. 
Enter Bertha Silverman, a woman of 44, with black 
hair and very black eyes, and intelligent expression 
and refined, aristocratic manners. She has on a 
cape but no hat, and carries some bags, evidently 
returning from the grocery. She walks up the hall, 
peeps into the drawing room and murmurs: ‘Still 
reading?” She hands over the bags to the maid, 
tiptoes across the stage into the room on the left, 
takes off the cape, and then stands between the 
portieres and speaks softly. 


BERTHA: Still reading, Jacob? [She pronounces 
it “Yakov,” in the Russian fashion. Russian is their 
native language, and they speak English with a 
slight accent.] Your Guardian Angel will— 


SILVERMAN: [Stratghtens himself like one arous- 
ed from a deep revery, and looks around him]: Is 
it you, Bertha? [Hnthusiastically] Just come here 
dear, and help me build a new world. 


BERTHA: [Approaches and remonstrates gently] 
Build again? How many times have we already— 


SILVERMAN: [Rises, puts the book upon the sofa, 
places his hands upon her shoulders, and looking into 
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her eyes, speaks with elation] This time, Bertha, 
it is no illusion. This time it is a question of build- 
ing the world from within, of building the world 
through a heightened understanding of it, by means 
of intuition. 


BERTHA: [Growing curious]: It sounds inter- 
esting. Let’s hear it. [Sits down on the sofa.] 


SILVERMAN: [Walking up and down]: Whata 
wonderful philosophy! It is, as William James 
says, the breath of the morning, the song of birds, 
the message announcing a new world—a world of 
freedom. 


BERTHA: Well, then, what is new about this, 
Jacob? A free world, a world of freedom—why, 
that’s what everybody wants, that’s what we all 
yearn for, and what various thinkers have for a long 
time held to be essential. 


SILVERMAN: Quite true, but with them it was an 
abstraction, a pious wish deduced by reason, whereas 
with him it is reality itself. He gives us a method 
for penetrating to reality itself by means of in- 
tuition. 

BERTHA: And how does he do it? 


SILVERMAN: In avery simple manner. He, like 
James, tells us not to rely wholly upon the horse 
called intellect but rather harness ourselves to the 
wagon which is known as the stream of conscious- 
ness; we will then realize that we are greater than 
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we think, greater than we have imagined, that we 
are almost—do you get that, Bertha ?—almost like 
innocent little children. 


BERTHA: [Amazed]: Like innocent little chil- 
dren? | 

SILVERMAN: Yes, we are like innocent little 
children of the eternally creative spirit. Further- 
more, we are both personal and accumulative; we 
contain within us the whole past and even have a 
premonition of the future. And it is possible—think 
of it, Bertha!—it is possible that when we die our 
personal experience survives after us. 


BERTHA: [Starts up from the sofa as if fright- 
ened| But, that’s what my grandmother used to 


say! 


SILVERMAN: [Looks attentively at her, then 
takes her hand and draws her to a seat beside him 
on the sofa]: Your grandmother? Well, what of 
that? I, too, heard it a long time ago, in my student 
days at the University of Kiev. One day we students 
held a secret meeting to draw up plans for “going 
among the people.”’ Suddenly we were signaled that 
the police were coming, and we began to run. Some 
one shouted, “Let’s go to Brodsky’s Synagogue!” 
We hastened to that synagogue and while there wit- 
nessed one of those scenes that engrave themselves 
forever upon the memory. It was on a Saturday 
evening at the hour of twilight. Only one candle 
was burning in the small room where the congre- 
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gation met to partake of the third Sabbath meal; 
thick shadows filled the remote corners, and there 
was an air of deep melancholy about the place. All 
at once a certain young man, pale and gaunt—he 
was known as the Porush—began to preach, ex- 
pounding the Kabala and the teachings of Rabbi 
Hayim Vital. And what he said was almost the 
same that Bergson says about the Creative Spirit 
that permeates, shapes and controls matter. We 
are, said the Porush, children of the creative spirit, 
and our only duty here on earth is to attain per- 
fection through the Torah and good works. [Pause.] 


BERTHA: [impatiently]: Well? 


SILVERMAN: And now, thirty years later, comes 
Bergson and affirms the teachings of that pale and 
gaunt young man, though, to be sure, in more 
modern language and in a more scientific form. 
Isn’t it strange, Bertha? 


BERTHA: But this is merely another version of 
the old dualistic theory about matter and force. 


SILVERMAN: [Rises, somewhat annoyed]: Don’t, 
Bertha, dont vex me like that! It hurts me to see 
you cling to that superficial theory. That theory is 
dead, and dead things can’t give birth to anything 
new. The new philosophy envisages a living uni- 
verse which feels, thinks, knows, wills and desires; 
but we, who boast of our wisdom, refuse to see it 
and wander about in the dark, crying: “Light! 
Light!’ when all the time the light is within us. 
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BERTHA: Iamsorry, but I don’t uff€erstand you. 


SILVERMAN: I can quite imagine that! We are 
so used to think mechanically that we can hardly 
grasp that which is real. Take, for example, your- 
self. Who are you? 


BERTHA: [Smiles]: I am Bertha, Bertha Sil- 
verman. 


SILVERMAN: [Sits down beside her on the sofa]: 
You are mistaken. You are motion bearing the 
form we call man. You have been sorted, classified 
and labeled Bertha Silverman, whereas in reality 
your are eight-tenths water, while the remainder 
consists of minerals and gases. And you are con- 
stantly changing, every seven years, according to the 
ancient philosophers, every three months according 
to those of to-day ; perhaps every quarter of an hour, 
according to those of to-morrow—philosophers have 
a habit of changing their mind, you know. Well, 
then, the question arises, what is it in you that 
thinks, remembers, plans, wills, desires and loves? 


BERTHA: [Anxious]: Yes, what is it? 


SILVERMAN: It it ourselves, that which endures 
forever and grows greater and greater with ex- 
perience. We cannot grasp this with our reason; 
we can only live it. Life is a process, a sea in which 
we swim and from which we draw the energy to live 
and work. 


BERTHA: Why, then, don’t we know this? 
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SILVERMAN* We don’t know it because we don’t 
want to know it. We are drawn away from the 
stream by skillful webs of words and theories. If 
we, however, immersed ourselves in this stream and 
listened to the voice of our heart, we would find the 
meaning of our whole existence. 


BERTHA: [Makes an effort to understand]: I 
fear I still don’t get this. Does it mean that we 
are not descended from apes! From a lower order of 
beings? 


SILVERMAN: [Making a wry face]: Possibly. 
As a matter of fact Bergson classifies us among the 
vertebrates, but he adds that in us the Creative 
Spirit has found its highest expression. It mani- 
fests itself to us in the form of conscience which by 
means of pain tells us when we do evil. 


BERTHA: [After reflecting for a while]: How 
strange it seems! Could not the Creative Spirit 
find a nicer way to bring us forth than through a 
_ lower order of beings? I fail to see the new world 
of freedom that Bergson has discovered. ‘‘We are 
descended from apes, we are the expression of this 
or that creative spirit.” Why, to me all this seems 
like another skilful web—a mixture of the doc- 
trines of Spinoza, Hegel, Fichte and Mikhailovsky, 
with my grandmother’s superstitious belief about a 
life after death thrown into the bargain! Why were 
we born altogether? Why is there evil in the world? 
This is what I want him to tell us. 
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SILVERMAN: We [Stammering, and very proud of 
how cleverly BERTHA shaped the question.]: We are 
to blame for it, Bertha! It all depends upon our own 
will. If we would always be conscientious, if we 
would temper our will with conscience, if we would 
see things both as they seem and as they are, if we © 
would be decent in all our dealings, if— 

BERTHA: [Interrupting]: But what about de- 
terminism? 

SILVERMAN: [Jn disgust]: Determinism! [Turns 
around and gives her a fillip in the nose.| There’s 
determinism for you! | 

BERTHA: [Half angry, half amused]: What do 
you call this, Jacob? 

SILVERMAN: Don’t blame me, Bertha! Billions 
of years ago it was ordained in Heaven that I should 
fillip you in the nose. Do you really believe that, 
Bertha? As for economic determinism, it is only a | 
phrase, a passing fad. Our mode of thinking, our . 
whole activity proves the absurdity of economic de- 
terminism. If Karl Marx were alive now and came 
to America, what do you suppose he would be? 


BERTHA: Why, a professor of political economy! © 


SILVERMAN: [Sarcastically]: In an American 
university ? 
BERTHA: Well, then, editor of the Volkzeitung! 


SILVERMAN: With his difficult style and dog- | 
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matic manner? You forget that American socialists 
like their socialism diluted. 


BERTHA: Then, say— 


SILVERMAN: [Interrupting]: An operator or 
cutter in a cloak factory! 


BERTHA: What a queer idea! 
SILVERMAN: Or perhaps a customer peddler. 
BERTHA: [Feigning anger]: Now, Jacob! 


SILVERMAN: Take us, for example. You and I 
were to study medicine. Then I took it into my head 
to join the revolutionary movement and was ex- 
pelled from the university, thereby breaking the 
hearts of my doting parents. Your parents, on the 
other hand, were ruined by the pogrom of Kiev and 
were later forced to emigrate to America. Here in 
America you and I, instead of continuing our studies, 
busied ourselves with the establishment of socialist 
colonies, unions, and cooperative shops until the dear 
“peepul” drove us to despair. To-day I am a manu- 
facturer, or shall I say “exploiter’’? 


BERTHA: A metaphysician, a bourgeois ideolo- 
gist! 


SILVERMAN: And you? 


BERTHA: A self-satisfied lady who lives off the 
labor of others! 


SILVERMAN: [Half angry]: You still can’t get 
rid of those foolish notions? 
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BERTHA: I wonder what your philosophy would 
be if you were out of work and your children had no 
bread! 


SILVERMAN: Most probably, different. When the — 
stomach speaks, all our higher faculties are silent. 
In this respect we are on a level with the animals, 
but we rise above them through the possession of a 
conscience. Suppose we were not mere cogs in a vast 
wheel moving aimlessly and senselessly— 


BERTHA: [Interrupting]: But that is just what 
we are. And your Creative Spirit who knows it— 
does nothing to prevent it. 


SILVERMAN: The Creative Spirit I suppose helps 
those who help themselves. 


BERTHA: I know that. 


SILVERMAN: He dislikes weaklings. He likes 
strong, proud and masterful men, artists capable of | 
shaping their own destiny. | 


BERTHA: [Rises impatiently]: Say what you | 
will, your Creative Spirit must be a powerless mon- 
arch! 


SILVERMAN: No. He seems to be not a power- 
less monarch but a constitutional monarch, and 
wants us to help him create a better world. 

BERTHA: What—but, just a moment! [An auto- 
mobile is heard chugging outside.] I think your 
Guardian Angel, the Doctor is here! [Arranges the 
armchairs and turns on the lights. The bell rings and 
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the maid goes to open the door. Enter Dr. MICHAEL 
KLEEGER, a man of 48, though he looks much 
younger. DR. KLEEGER is a Yiddish-speaking anar- 
chist, who speculates in real estate. He is well-built, 
of medium height, with a fine forehead and short, 
crisp hair. Is very excitable and passionate and ever 
ready to engage in a duel of words.) 


Dr. KLEEGER: Good evening, friends. How are 
you? [Shakes hands with them.] Haven’t seen you 
for ages! 

SILVERMAN: We are all right, thank you. Aw- 
fully glad to see you, Michael! 


BERTHA: How are you, Doctor? How’s your 
family? And how’s the dear old East Side? 

Dr. KLEEGER: Fine, thank you! But I won't 
tell you about the East Side. If you are so interested 
in the East Side, why don’t you come down some- 
times? You forget that we must educate the masses. 

BERTHA: [Somewhat embarrassed]: Quite 
right. We have become regular bourgeois. But it 
is you who are to blame for it. If it were not for 
you— 

Dr. KuEEGER: [Interrupting]: Are you, by 
any chance, sorry? : 

BERTHA: [Lowering her gaze]: Well, I’d rather 
have the East Siders come to us than we go to them. 

Dr. KLEEGER: Nota bad idea, but how can that 
he, seeing that you bourgeois have moved to the 
West Side and are never heard from? The East 
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Siders are very proud and like to be coaxed. [Pause. ] 
SILVERMAN: Why so late, Michael? 


Dr. KLEEGER: I was delayed at my attorney’s, 
then by the crowds listening to soap-box orators. 
A host of speakers seem to be constantly confusing 
the already confounded masses. 


BERTHA: Why don’t you sit down, Doctor? [Dr. 
KLEEGER seats himself in one of the armchairs.] Are 
you still dealing in real estate? 


Dr. KLEEGER: Well—yes. If one has a chance to 
make a couple of extra dollars, why not? The money 
comes in handy; it helps to support our party organs 
and to educate the masses. How about your houses 
in the Bronx? 


BERTHA: We get more trouble than profit out of 
them. We did a very foolish thing by living in one 
of them for a while. The tenants became aware of 
the fact that we are radicals and are making good 
use of it for their own benefit. They call us up 
about the least little of trifles. 


Dr. KLEEGER: Why don’t you turn the houses 
over to an agent? 

SILVERMAN: Notice, Michael, how Bertha likes 
to own things but shrinks from the responsibility 
that goes with ownership. 

BERTHA: [Somewhat angry]: From my part, 
you are welcome to both property and responsibility. 
I want neither, 
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Dr. KLEEGER: But you wanted it yourself, didn’t 
you? You wished to give it personal attention, to 
rob it of its commercial aspect! 


BERTHA: But how can we, who were nursed on 
Russian culture, who always believed that private 
property is the root of all evil, all at once become 
such ardent champions of private property? 


Dr. KLEEGER: One need not be an ardent cham- 
pion of private property to own things! I, for ex- 
ample, still believe that it is the root of all evil; but 
what are we to do if the Social Revolution does not 
come? How can one sit still when everybody is 
making money? 


BERTHA: We can always find excuses, but deep 
down in our hearts—vwell, let’s drop the subject! 
[Rising] Have you had your supper, Doctor? 


Dr. KLEEGER: Yes, Ma’am. 


BERTHA: Then you’ll have a glass of tea with 
us. [Hait BERTHA]. 


Dr. KLEEGER: How’s business, Jacob? 


SILVERMAN: It has picked up a little. Last year, 
however, I wasn’t far from having to move back to 
East Fifth Street, near the Bowery. 


Dr. KLEEGER: [Shocked]: You don’t say so! 
SILVERMAN: Yes, Michael! As you know, 1912 


was a good year for me. There were no strikes and 
the contractors delivered the work on time. Goods 
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were plentiful. Would you believe it, I made seventy- 
five thousand dollars that year! Naturally I im- 
mediately began to make improvements, increasing 
production and reducing expenses. All went well 


_the following year and I got ready a large stock of 


material for 1914. Who could have foreseen the 
War? It came, however, and nearly ruined me. I 
lost fully sixty thousand dollars. 


Dr. KLEEGER: [Amazed]: Sixty thousand dol- 
lars! 


SILVERMAN: And the joke of it was that I had 
to keep up appearances and fulfil my social obliga- 
tions as if nothing had happened. 


Dr. KLEEGER: [Still unable to recover from the 
shock]: Sixty thousand dollars! Think how much 
real estate one could have bought with so much 
money ! 


SILVERMAN: That was a terrible blow to all, 
especially to us radicals, who saw the dream of a 
lifetime destroyed, leaving our souls desolate. 


Dr. KLEEGER: It certainly was a terrible blow, 
but. there is no reason to despair. [Notices the book 
on the sofa, picks it up and looks at it.| Bergson’s 
“Creative Evolution.” Still interested in meta- 
physics? 

SILVERMAN: Bergson is a metaphysician by the 
grace of God. 


Dr. KLEEGER: Yes, I have heard about him. But 
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what can he add to Kant? It is probably only a 
re-hashing of old ideas. 


SILVERMAN: You are wrong, Michael! William 
James declared himself a disciple of his. Ned and 
I are raving about Bergson. By the way, do you 
know that Ned is taking a post-graduate course in 
philosophy at Harvard? 


Dr. KLEEGER: I thought he was specializing in 
physics. 

SILVERMAN: He was at one time, but later be- 
came interested in psychology and philosophy. Per- 
sonally I also believe that psychology is one of the 
most interesting sciences. Does not everything de- 
pend on the manner in which we think? If we could 
discover the nature and workings of the human will, 
we might, perhaps, be able to reconstruct the world 
in the shortest time possible and without shedding 
a drop of blood. 


Dr. KLEEGER: By the way, Jacob, we have begun 
to issue Yiddish translations of all the anarchist and 
socialist classics. 


SILVERMAN: Are you also going to publish some 
works on economics? | 
Dr. KLEEGER: Yes, Karl Marx’ “Capital.” 


SILV’RMAN: Marx’ “Capital’? Who will read 
or understand it? 
- Dr. KLEEGER: Then what do you mean by eco- 
nomics? 
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SILVERMAN: I mean simply, political economy— 
how the world’s goods are produced and distributed. 
If our workingmen were familiar with the condi- 
tions under which social wealth is created or in- 
dustry run, they would not be in such a hurry to 
become manufacturers. Every operator or cutter 
thinks it is easy, and takes to manufacturing, thereby 
increasing the chaos already existing in the needle 
industry. 


Dr. KLEEGER: We are also going to publish 
Kropotkin’s “Mutual Aid Among Men and Animals.” 


SILVERMAN: And, how about some standard 
American works? 


DR. KLEEGER: For example? 


SILVERMAN: Say, John Dewey’s “Creative In- 
telligence’”’ or William James’ ““Progmatism,” or his 
“The Will to Believe’’? 


Dr. KLEEGER: [Astonished]: “The Will to Be- 
lieve”’? 


BERTHA: [Returns and sits down on the sofa]: 
Jacob is again reading metaphysical works. 


SILVERMAN: [Ignoring her interruption]: Why 
not? Each one of us has his faith, and it is not al- 
together impossible that you, Michael, are also a 
believer; else, what is it that makes you so bitterly 
opposed to the present social order? 


Dr. KLEEGER: What makes me so bitterly op- 


fe 
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posed to it? It is the tragic reality, the rapacity of 
the rich and the ignorance of the masses! 


BERTHA: Quite true, Doctor! 


SILVERMAN: Still, in what way does it affect you 
personally? I mean, what moral or ethical motives 
impel you to fight the present system? 


Dr. KLEEGER: I don't understand you, Jacob! 
SILVERMAN: 'That’s because you don’t want to! 


Dr. KLEEGER: That’s no answer. Explain your- 
self ! 


SILVERMAN: Hasn’t the World War caused you 
to pause and ask yourself how it is possible for men 
to deny overnight the beliefs of a lifetime? 


Dr. KLEEGER: This is fruit of the social demo- 
cratic doctrines of discipline and obedience. 


SILVERMAN: Are discipline and _ obedience 
crimes? 


Dr. KLEEGER: It all depends upon whom one 


obeys. If the masses had been imbued with anar- 
chistic principles— 


SILVERMAN: [Interrupting]: But, how about 
the passions, the violent passions of the masses! 


Dr. KLEEGER: Passions are natural and desir- 
able provided they are turned into the right direc- 
tion. 
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SILVERMAN: But there are so many directions; 
who can tell which is the right one? 


Dr. KLEEGER: The direction of anarchism, of 
course! We guarantee to each one complete indi- 
vidual freedom and the fullest measure of self- 
development. 


SILVERMAN: [Laughs sarcastically]: Ha-ha-ha! 
That’s a fine joke! You guarantee, but forget to 
reckon with the human will. 


Dr. KLEEGER: The will is nothing supernatural. 
All it needs is to be given the proper direction. 


SILVERMAN: Yes—of course—to be sure. We 
are little waves upon the surging sea of passion and 
never know where we are going to land. I was really 
grateful to you last year for having persuaded me 
to buy those two houses in the Bronx. It doesn’t 
require much for a captain of the needle industry 
to be driven to the wall. It seemed as if a swarm of 
locusts had descended upon the needle industry and 
left in its wake nothing but ruin. I shall never for- 
get the bankruptcies, cancellations, and the hostile 
glances of the workingmen! Fully forty of my men 
asked me to give them allowances on account and 
cursed me, as if I were to blame for their unemploy- 
ment. 


Dr. KLEEGER: [Jn deep disgust]: Phew! What 
a mess the world has gotten into! And yet you criti- 
cize me for using harsh language in my articles! 
Why, man, when I sit down to write about the capi- 
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talist system, my blood begins to boil. And these 
are Christian nations, too! What a grim joke! 


SILVERMAN: I often regret that our forefathers 
refused to listen to the gentle dreamer of Nazareth. 


Dr. KLEEGER: He, too, was an anarchist. 


SILVERMAN: Perhaps we might have made bet- 
ter use of his teachings. They, the pagans and bar- 
barians did not as yet grasp his gentle teaching. 
They render him lip-service on Sunday, and spend 
the rest of the week wielding the sword, bayonet, 
and sixteen-inch guns. [Pause.] Do you know 
what the world needs most to-day, Michael? 


Dr. KLEEGER: I wonder what it is! 


SILVERMAN: A great master of satire, a titanic 
scoffer and jester. One who can laugh at the world’s 
sorrows and tribulations. And, it is the masses 
whom I blame most. It is they who keep ws in bond- 
age. 

Dr. KLEEGER: What a strange idea! The masses? 

SILVERMANS [With emphasis]: Yes, the masses! 
What couldn’t we, the intellectuals, accomplish if 


the masses really believed in the ideals we are 
preaching to them! 


Dr. KLEEGER: But, my dear Jacob, you forget 
that they are so ignorant! 


SILVERMAN : [Sarcastically] : Ignorant, of 
course! That’s what their apologists always tell 
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us. [Pause.] What they really lack is faith. A 
sincere belief in the cause. I ought to know some- 
thing about the masses, for I come daily in contact 
with them. They are ever ready to serve their 
stomach at the expense of their conscience. But 
perhaps we are all of us to blame, and that’s why a 
world catastrophe like the present is possible. [The 
bell rings and MADGE opens the door. NED, MAX- 
WELL, SAM and Lucy make a noisy entrance. | 


SAM: [A high school boy of fifteen, tall, well 
but, alert and inquisitive.|: A debate! A debate! 


Lucy: [A girl of twelve, with a very sympathetic 
face and black hair; somewhat spoiled by too much 
petiing|: A debate between Ned and a socialist 
soap-box speaker! 


BERTHA: You, Ned, debating at street corners? 


NED: [A young man of twenty-one, tall, well 
built, serious, modest and refined. Is a student at 
Harvard but has come home for the week-end. He 
notices the Doctor, and shakes hands with him. Then 
speaks somewhat excitedly]: What nonsense! 
They, it seems, are everything; we don’t count. 


SILVERMAN: [Smiles]: What did the socialist 
speaker say? 

MAXWELL: [A bespectacled Columbia University 
student of nineteen, of poor physique and somewhat 


stooping figure.|: He said that if he was elected, 
all would be well with the workers. [Laughs.] 
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Lucy: And he also said that children are work- 
ing for six cents an hour. 


SAM: And he further said that the rabbis and 
priests were on the side of the capitalists. 


SILVERMAN: But what argument did he give you, 
Ned? 


NED: The same hackneyed phrases: ‘Capital- 
ists,” “Wall Street,” and so forth. It seems as if 
their heads were filled with Wall Street instead of 
brains. 


Dr. KLEEGER: Do you mean to say that Wall 
Street is all right? 


NED: [Impatiently]: But somebody has to be 
in control. We are a people conceived in liberty.. 
The whole initiative was left to us, but if we don’t 
want any power, or don’t know how to use it, who 
is to blame? 


BERTHA: Is it right to exploit little children at 
‘six cents an hour? 


NED: But we are not, and won’t be, a nation of 
helpless minors, Mama! We want no paternalism in 
this country. 

Dr. KLEEGER: Is that what they teach you at 
Harvard? Why, you used to belong to the Inter- 
collegiate Socialist Society! 

Nep: I have resigned from that society of 
phrase-mongers. 
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Dr. KLEEGER: You say you have resigned? 


NED: Yes, I have resigned. They were always 
talking, debating, scheming and calculating things 
to a nicety, as if human beings were mere mechan- 
isms that needed only winding up. In Harvard I 
learned to know the contradiction, the great contra- 
diction between will and conscience, between belief 
and action. 


Dr. KLEEGER: Do tell us about the great contra- 
diction! 

NED: What sense is there in throwing the whole 
blame upon some one when every one of us is play- 
ing his role badly? 


Dr. KLEEGER: What do you mean? 


NED: Don’t we get an opportunity to express our 
will every now and then? 

Dr. KLEEGER: Precious good does it do to ex- 
press our will after the capitalists of this country 
have grabbed four-fifths of the nation’s wealth and 
sanctified their depradations by calling them “‘vested 
rights” and now employ an army of lawyers as well 
as soldiers against any one who dares question their 
title to the loot! 

NED: We are a democratic nation. 


Dr. KLEEGER: You mean, we used to be! 


NED: Granted. But who is to blame if we have 
lapsed into a state of impotence? 
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BERTHA: Andif one is weak or impotent or igno- 
rant, is it right to take advantage of his misfortune? 


NED: There’s no reason why we Americans must 
be weak or impotent or ignorant. Our Constitution 
certainly does not tell us to. 


Dr. KLEEGER: The reason why men and societies 
become impotent is that they rely upon others, on 
the State and its rulers. No more State and no more 
rulers—that’s the solution ! 


MAXWELL: And how will you bring this about, 
Doctor? 


Dr. KLEEGER: By means of education, by teach- 
ing the masses to think and to rely upon themselves, 
as Thoreau and Emerson, for example, did. 


NED: Would you say that Emerson was an 
anarchist. 


Dr. KLEEGER: In a way, yes. He said, for ex- 
ample, that the best government was the one that 
governed least. Then, too, he was one of the spon-: 
sors of Brook Farm, a real anarchist-communist 
colony. 

NED: How cleverly you twist the casual remarks 
of great men so as to make them serve your purpose! 
Why not include Jefferson and Lincoln among your 
anarchist? 

Dr. KLEEGER: Ina way, we might. Jefferson, as 
a matter of fact, came very close to our point of 
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view. Government was, to him, only an instrument, 
a means for the attainment of certain ends; and 
when a government became a hindrance to the peo- 
ple’s natural desires, he held that the people had a 
right to overthrow it, if necessary by force. He 
placed the individual above society, above all author- 
ity. And this is precisely what we do. 


NED: And how about Lincoln? 


Dr. KLEEGER: Well, Lincoln also stood for the 
common people, for the poor and disinherited. 


NeEp: And also for law and government and 
against the whim and arbitrary will of individuals 
or States. 


Dr. KLEEGER : This is just what we stand for. 
NED: But you are against all law and govern- 
ment and authority. 


Dr. KLEEGER: Yes, against government by cer- 
tain classes or groups. 


NED: But somebody has to be in control of public 
affairs. 


Dr. KLEEGER: Naturally—provided, however, 
the control is not based on force but upon the 
natural desires of the people. 


Nep: And suppose this desire is lacking? 


Dr. KLEEGER: This desire exists in every one, 
and all they need is to be cultivated. 
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NED: And where, pray, was the desire of the 
European socialists to oppose the war? 


Dr. KLEEGER: [Regards NED and SILVERMAN in 
turn and shrugs his shoulders]: Tell me, Jacob, 
was it you who influenced him, or did he influence 
you? [All laugh.] 


MAXWELL: Well, Ned, now you can join the 
Menorah Association! 


NED: Who? I? 


MAXWELL: Yes, you! One must belong to some 
organization; one can’t live all by himself. 


NED: Thanks, but I’d rather not. You see, I 
don’t look upon myself as an exile from Palestine. 
I am an American and feel perfectly at home in 
America. 


MAXWELL: You'll feel differently if you were 
denied membership into some non-Jewish fraternity. 


NED: I don't care to join any! [Walks up and 
down. A painful silence ensues; all become thought- 
ful, and it is evident that a sore spot has been 


touched. | 

MAXWELL: [Breaking the silence]: Neverthe- 
less, it hurts! 

NED: Of course, it hurts; but is this any reason 


why we should run away to Palestine? No, let us 
rather fight it out right here in America. Let us 
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prove our Americanism by serving our country with 
all our might—if necessary, with our life—blood— 


SILVERMAN: [Interrupting]: No, with our 
labor and our conscience. 


NED: [Ignoring the interruption]: —until we 
have succeeded in stamping our will upon America 
and causing our neighbors to look on in admiration. 


BERTHA: [Sarcastically]: Of course, our neigh- 
bors are afraid of our will and our ideals! 


NED: We don’t want them to be afraid, Mama; 
we want them to respect and admire us when we 
have eliminated the great contradiction and caused 
our country to be in harmony with itself. 


SILVERMAN: We are not strangers here, Max- 
well! We have acquired American citizenship 
through our labor. We are Americans of Jewish 
descent. 


SAM: If we are Americans, why don’t we go to 
church? 


SILVERMAN: Did you hear that, Michael? [Turn- 
ing to SAM]: The churches and creeds need some 
fresh air in order to get rid of their barbarity, as 
William James says. 


SAM: Then, let us ventilate the churches and 
creeds and eliminate all barbarity from them. You’ll 
see, Papa, when I am through high school, I am 
going to enter the Jewish Theological Seminary. 
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Dr. KLEEGER: [Incredulously]: The Jewish 
Theological Seminary? 


SAM: Yes, sir. I want to know my people and its 
history. My 
SILVERMAN: Do you hear that, Michael? 


Dr. KLEEGER: Your Sam will be a rabbi yet, 
Jacob! 

SAMS’ I don’t want to be a rabbi [lowers his gaze 
and blushes] and even if I wanted to, I could not be 
one. It says so in the Bible, as Rabbi Bloom told me. 


SILVERMAN: [Angrily]: And, did he also tell 
you that it is a barborous practice? 


BERTHA: What right did we have to spill your 
blood in order to put the stamp of a certain creed 
upon you at the time when you were a helpless infant 
of a few days? 

SAM: It is not a barbarous practice, but a good, 
hygienic, sacred Jewish custom. 


SILVERMAN: Do you hear that, Michael? [To 
SAM]: We have no right to stand in the way of 
progress. We are Americans, a nation that is still 
being evolved; and what will become of America if 
each of its national or racial groups, whether native 
or immigrant, will cling to its own customs, symbols, 
and beliefs? 

MAXWELL: But, must we be the first to give up 
ours? Somehow, I don’t like it! 
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Dr. KLEEGER: We must, nevertheless, fight 
against darkness, whether national or religious. 
[With pathos.] Mankind is our nation, the world 
our country, and to educate the masses our religion! 


MAXWELL: But, Doctor, what harm does it do 
if one is familiar with the history and religion of his 
people? 


BERTHA: It isn’t necessary to fill one’s head with 
idle superstition ! 


Dr. KLEEGER: The Jewish religion is nothing but 
dogma from beginning to end. 


SILVERMAN: [Turning to MAXWELL]: How can 
we, in a world of ceaseless change, cling to laws for- 
mulated thousands of years ago? You ought to take 
a course in Bergson, Maxwell, then you would un- 
derstand! 


NED: But, you forget the will, Papa—the splen- 
did, indomitable, Jewish will. It would be interest- 
ing to know what has made the Jews invincible in 
the face of their numerous and more powerful 
enemies. Why, this is a psychological riddle; the 
marvel of the ages! 


MAXWELL: If the Jewish religion is merely a 
dogma, then the Jewish people is a religion! 
SILVERMAN: Do you hear that, Michael? 


Dr. KLEEGER: Pss, how high an opinion he has 
about his Jews, Jacob! 
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MAXWELL: Yes. [There is an interruption by 
the ringing of the telephone. MAXWELL goes to 
answer it, while MADGE wheels in a small table with 
tea, jam and cakes on it. They draw their chairs 
near and begin to drink tea.] 


MAXWELL: Mr. Fuchs? What can we do for 
you? [Listens] Hold the wire, I’ll call Papa! [Re- 
turns to the tea table]: Your esteemed superinten- 
dent is on the wire! 


SILVERMAN: [Takes up the receiver]: Hellow, 
Mr. Fuchs. What is it now? [Listens] A pipe is 
leaking and the monkey wrench is broken? Well, 
send for the plumber. Good-bye. [Hangs up the re- 
ceiver and returns to his seat.] 


BERTHA: We have you to thank, Doctor, for all 
these annoyances! 


Dr. KLEEGER: If the houses give you so much 
trouble, you ought to sell them. One must know how 
to manage real estate. 


NED: Do you, Doctor? 

Dr. KLEEGER: I ought to, after all this time! 

NED: It seems that even you, Doctor, who ought 
to set an example, do what everybody else does. 

Dr. KLEEGER: ButI use the money to educate the 
masses! 

BERTHA: And is this how you soothe your con- 
science? 
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Dr. KLEEGER: [Somewhat angrily]: Always 
talking about conscience! This is one of those silly 
notions put into our heads. Why, men have several 
consciences: One for weekdays and another for the 
Sabbath, one for their wives and another for their 
sweethearts, one for business and another for 
charity. There is a Jewish conscience and a Chris- 
tian conscience, and Heaven only knows how many 
more. 


SILVERMAN: Conscience is everything. 
Dr. KLEEGER: But what is conscience? 


NED: Conscience is a product of the vital urge, 
the very essence of the universe. 


SAM: Itis God, according to Rabbi Bloom. 


SILVERMAN: Itis the feeling of remorse that tells 
us we are wrong. 


Dr. KLEEGER: It is a function of the brain and 
always goes hand-in-hand with the memory. 


Nep: Your mind, Doctor, seems to function 
anarchistically, yet your actions are truly capital- 
istic. How do you explain this self-contradiction? 


Dr. KLEEGER: [Offended]: But you forget we 
are educating the masses, Mr. One Hundred Percent 
American! 


BERTHA: [Sadly]: And are we any better, Ned? 
Why, we are not even helping to educate the masses! 
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[The bell rings and the maid goes to open the door. 
Enter Mr. GEWINNER, one of SILVERMAN’S Bronx 
tenants. Heisa man of thirty, with a kindly face, 
and is dressed simply but neatly; is active in the 
Socialist Party and in the Workmen’s Circle.) 


BERTHA: [Hastens to meet him and inquires 
anxiously]: Good evening, Mr. Gewinner. Have 
you come here in regard to your rooms? 

GEWINNER: No, Ma’am; the idea! I have come 
to see Comrade Silverman. [She leads him into the 
drawing room. He is a little uneasy and self-con- 
scious as he enters and greets those present. BERTHA 
motions him to a seat.]} 

SILVERMAN: What brings you here, Friend Ge- 
winner? 

GEWINNER: [Hesitatingly]: I—I was appoint- 
ed a committee of one to invite you to be present at 
the tenth anniversary celebration of our branch of 
the Workmen’s Circle which you helped to install. 


SILVERMAN: [Somewhat embarrassed]: I will 
come, since you wish me to. But, surely, you must 
know that I am no longer a member of the Work- 


men’s Circle! 

- QGEWINNER: That doesn’t matter, seeing you are 

a veteran member of the Socialist Party! 
SILVERMAN: Iam sorry to tell you, Friend Ge- 

winner, but I have also resigned from the Socialist 

Party. 
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GEWINNER: [Surprised]: You have left the 
Party? Since when? 


SILVERMAN: Since I discovered that socialism is 
not the whole truth. 


GEWINNER: [Jronically]: You don’t mean it! 
So, Karl Marx was wrong? 

SILVERMAN: He made a little mistake. He 
wanted to hitch man to a formula, to the wagon of 
historical materialism, but man is not a horse; he 
has a will, and his will protests. 

GEWINNER: Iam afraid I don’t get you. What 
do you mean “the will protests”? Does that mean 
we don’t want socialism? 


SILVERMAN: Iam sorry, Friend Gewinner, but I 
fear that we don’t want it. 


GEWINNER: [Sniffing]: Is it the air of the 
West Side that makes one talk that way? 

SILVERMAN: [Disregarding the sneer]: Sup- 
pose socialism were here but failed to bring us the 
desired freedom and happiness, would you still want 
it? 

GEWINNER: But hasn’t Karl Marx proved the 
truth of scientific socialism? 


SILVERMAN: Do you really believe it? 


GEWINNER: [Jn earnest]: No, I don’t believe 
it! I don’t believe in anything; I am a free thinker. 
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[Rises] But I understand everything now. Karl 
Marx spoke of economic determinism, and I see he 
was right. Pardon me, Mr. Silverman, but I must 
be off. Good-night! [Hxit GEWINNER. ] 


BERTHA: [Gloomily]: We have made another 
enemy! [The telephone rings again, and SILVERMAN 
takes up the receiver.] 


SILVERMAN: Yes, Mr. Fuchs? The grocer’s 
boy smashed a window? Old Gottlieb was almost 
killed? The boy’s father is in business and could be 
sued for damages? [Hangs up the receiver in dis- 


gust. ] 


BERTHA: [In desperation]: For Heaven's sake, 
do sell those houses! 


CURTAIN 


BACK TO GOD 
Act II 


A showroom in Silverman’s factory, on the tenth 
floor of a Broadway building, somewhere between 
the Thirties and Forties. A vast carpet on the floor. 
A large table of brightly polished wood with a green 
cover, on which are a cigar case and some ash trays. 
At the table are chairs with curving backs and sides 
of the same color as the table. On the right side 
are clothes-closets of the same color as the table and 
chairs. In the cases are iron racks on which hang 
garments of various styles and colors. Many gar- 
ments are lying on the table and on the sides of 
chairs. Further back, on the right, there is a self- 
closing door leading into the factory. Six windows 
with shades face the street. On the left, divided from 
the rest of the room by a partition, is the office, in 
which Schatzman is seen writing. In the middle of 
the partition there is a small window with gilded 
bars. On the other side there is a long bench for 
visitors. In the background there is a self-closing 
door above which there is a white sign: ‘For Em- 
ployees Only.” In the middle of the left wall there 
are two large iron elevator doors. On the same side 
is a door leading to the stairway. All over the room 
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are Holmes Protection arrangements, and at one 
side a coiled water-hose is fixed to a fire-alarm box. 

Itisasunny day. Through the windows are seen 
church-spires, roofs and water-tanks. Now and then 
are. heard sounds of passing elevators going up or 
down. One can hear the noise of sewing machines. 
Miss Thompson and Goldstein are seated at the table, 
with garments piled up in front of them, and are 
talking about plays. One of the elevators stop and 
enter Miss Blumenthal, Miss Smiley. The young 
ladies are neatly dressed in fur coats and small black 
straw hats and are smiling, apparently pleased with 
themselves. 


GOLDSTEIN: [Rises]: Oh, Miss Smiley, we have 
been waiting for you. 


Miss SMILEY: [Smiling]: HereI am. 


GOLDSTEIN: [Picking up a model which lay near 
him]: Please try this on. [He helps her put on a 
jacket, looking all the time at her. Miss SMILEY 
walks back and forth, turns around coquettishly and 
winks.| Notso bad. It will do. 


Miss SMILEY: This is our best seller. 


Miss THOMPSON: [Rises, walks up and examines 
the jacket on MISS SMILEY]: Yes. It is simple and 
charming. A light spring garment. 


Miss SMILEY: And we have them in six different 
styles and twelve different colors, all available for 
immediate delivery. | 
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Miss THOMPSON: Very nice. But who can tell 
what color will predominate? 


GOLDSTEIN: That’s easy to answer. This is a 
garment for the young, and the young like bright 
colors. 


Miss THOMPSON: ‘True, but which bright colors? 


Miss SMILEY: [Snatches an artistically bound 
color-card from the table and hands it to them.] 
Here is the booklet of the Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation for this season, and these two colors pre- 
dominate. 


Miss THOMPSON: [Pleased]: That’s right. 
These two colors please me also. Lemon and 
orange. [Repeats] Lemons and oranges. 


GOLDSTEIN: _ [Looks at his watch and starts up]: 
Heavens, it’s late! We've got to get a bite yet, and 
we may be late at the Follies of 1916. [Roars out]: 
Two dozen different colors! 


Miss SmiuEy: [Takes the order blank and 
writes]: Lazarus & Co., Allentown, Pa., Lot 595. 
Material 3. Model 345. Size— [to GOLDSTEIN]: 
What sizes, Mr. Goldstein, and what colors? And 
when do you want it delivered? 


GOLDSTEIN: [Jn a hurry]: All sizes! All col- 
ors! [Seizes Miss SMILEY’S hand]: Wait, I'll be 
here to-morrow morning. 


Miss THOMPSON: That’s right, to-morrow morn- 
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ing. I have tickets for ‘““My Husband’s Wives.” 
You must pardon me. [Regretfully, and as though 
speaking to herself.| I wanted to go to the Hippo- 
drome to-night, but couldn’t refuse the date. 
[GOLDSTEIN and Miss THOMPSON put on their gloves 
and are preparing to leave. SILVERMAN enters 
through the door on the right.] 


SILVERMAN: [Notices Miss THOMPSON and 
GOLDSTEIN as they are about to leave]: Well, Miss 
Thompson and Mr. Goldstein, have you looked over 
our styles? 


Miss THOMPSON AND GOLDSTEIN: [Both speak- 
ing together]: Yes, but you must excuse us. We'll 
be here to-morrow morning and leave our orders. 
We have theatre engagements and we are late. [They 
say this together, but in such a way that one begins 
and the other finishes the sentence.] 


SILVERMAN: All right. Enjoy yourselves! 


GOLDSTEIN: [Smiling]: Yes, I shall enjoy my- 
self at the “Follies Girls,” and she at her ““Husband’s 
Wives.” [All laugh.| Good-bye! Good-bye! [E'xeunt 
Miss THOMPSON and GOLDSTEIN. ] 


[The elevator-door opens and a telegraph mes- 
senger boy enters with a number of dispatches, 
which he hands to MisS BLUMENTHAL, who immedi- 
ately turns them over to SCHATZMAN. LHExit messen- 
ger boy, Miss THOMPSON and MR. GOLDSTEIN. ] 


SCHATZMAN: [Calls SILVERMAN into the office]: 
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Here is Bradstreet’s report on James Watson, Jr. 
[He reads]: “James Watson, Jr., Attenville, Md., 
inherited his father’s department-store together with 
considerable real estate holdings; but having been 
raised in luxury, and having had no department- 
store experience, and being, moreover, a big sports- 
man, he was forced into bankruptcy two years after 
his father’s death. He settled with his creditors, 
but despite our urgent requests, he refused to give 
us a statement on the condition of his business, so 
that we have had to give him a very low rating. Re-- 
cently he married a rich widow who owns much real 
estate, but we are not sure whether she is willing 
to give him any financial aid.” 


SILVERMAN: Since he married a wealthy widow, 
we might perhaps take a chance. Surely, he won’t 
fail right after his honeymoon. 


SCHATZMAN: I don’t agree with you. We can- 
not trust a man who has no experience and does not 
understand his own business. 


SILVERMAN: All right, Mr. Schatzman, do as you 
please. 


Miss BLUMENTHAL: [Looking over the dis- 
patches}: Mr. Silverman, The Leader, Chicago, 
duplicates its order. The buyer of the Cleveland 
Bargain store will be here to-morrow morning; 
Weiss & Smith, Hartford, want a hundred coats, lot 
347, Stouts, in Bolivia, Brown and Gray. The Gar- 
ment Center, Pittsburgh, is inquiring about jobs. 
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[Smiles] We are getting busy, Mr. Silverman! [Enter 
HORENSTEIN, the foreman. He is a man of about 
forty, medium height, coatless, with a bald head, a 
gold watch and chain in his vest. He walks with 
his head forward. In one hand he holds filled order- 
blanks, and in the other small pieces of material.] 


HORENSTEIN: Mr. Silverman, we are out of this 
pattern! May Mr. Ernst substitute the other one? 
The difference is merely in the green streak. [Shows 
him the pieces of material.] 


SILVERMAN: For whom is this? 
HORENSTEIN: B. J. Krepnick & Co. 


SILVERMAN: No, not in this case! They need 
only the slightest pretense to return the goods in the 
hope of getting a reduction. No, we will take no 
chances with them! 


HORENSTEIN: ‘Then, may he cut all of the five 
pieces for The Leader, Chicago? 


SILVERMAN: No, fill all the orders for this pat- 
tern, and cut the rest for the stock. Miss Blumen- 
thal, call up the American Woolen Co. for 25 pieces 
of Pattern No. 3. [Starts to read a few telegrams.] 


HORENSTEIN: All right. [Ewit.] [The elevator- 
door opens and YANKOVSKY steps out. Heis a man 
of 48, dressed like a provincial nouveau riche, and 
speaks broken English with a typical Jewish accent. 
He rushes into the showroom all excited and casting 
glances all around, notices SCHATZMAN.] 
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YANKOVSKY: Hello, Mr. Schatzman! Havayu? 
Hadedo? [Shakes hands with him.] 


SCHATZMAN: Fine, thank you! How are you? 
How’s business ? 


YANKovsky: No good, rotten! Got any bar- 
gains, jobs, closeouts, something to sell for $9.99? 


SCHATZMAN: No, not this year, Mr. Yankovsky! 
The whole stock is sold out. 


YANKOVSKY: [Starts up]: De whole stock? 
And just now I need a bargain so badly! [Whispers 
into SCHATZMAN’S ear] Don’t you know any resident 
buyer vot knows vare bargains grow? [Starts hur- 
riedly to examine the models, mussing them all up.] 


SILVERMAN: [Noticing YANKOVSKY]|: How are 
you, Mr. Yankovsky? How’s business? [Shakes 
hands with him.] 


YANKOVSKY: Rotten! 
SILVERMAN: [Jn surprise]: How is that? 
YANKOVSKY: [Angrily]: Biznes is good. Still 


it is bed—very bed. A pest hez come along and 
wants to ruin me! 


SILVERMAN: Whatdoyou mean? A competitor? 


YANKOVSKY: Yes, a competitor! And it is some 
competitor, let me tell you? Vy, lest Christmas day, 
he gave me a blow vot I will remember for a long 
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time. [Firmly] And now I come to New York. I 
vant, I must, get even mit dem! [SILVERMAN and 
SCHATZMAN, who are smoking cigars, are all ears. ] 


SILVERMAN: What do you mean, “get even’? 
How? 


YANKOVSKY: Vot do you mean “how”? I vill fix 
dem de same way dey fixed me. Tink of it! I am 
already 18 years in Monotville. I came ven it vaz 
still a vilderness, helped to build it up, created a 
market, and built up a big bizness. I am the first 
to pay de heavy texes; I am ective in all organiza- 
tions; I contribute more to Gentile institutions den 
to Jewish, and even give a donation to a church, 
just so to make Monotville bigger and more beauti- 
ful. And now dat bizness begen to improve, a new 
place—a Gentile concern, McGoldrick & Armstrong 
—opened up across de street from me, and dey take 
avay my Sol—Sol Goldberg, you know, who been 
only once mid me in New York—and dey make him 
buyer of apperel. And vot do you tink he done? 
He go to New York and ketch a bargain some place: 
500 Bolivia coats mid expensive fur collars—squir- 
rel, beaver, raccoon, nutria—at $25 a piece, and he 
made a big sale and sell dem at $29.98 per, ven de 
coats is worth from $60 to $70 a piece. And de 
public ain’t no fool and buys it. My, vot a crowd! 
Dey hed to call de police. Do you tink I ken let dis 
go? 


SILVERMAN: And what can you do? 
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YANKOVSKY: Vot do you mean? I got to get 
even, tit for tat. I, too, must get a bargain and 
make a big sale. [Gloomily] Ain’t dis vot ve live 
for? If ve ken’t give no big bargains and no big 
donations, vot are ve good for? [Pause.] Do you 
know how I ken get to Division Street? [They 
laugh. 


SILVERMAN: What do you want Division Street 
for? 


YANKOvSsKY: I tink dat he must hev ketched de. . 
bargain dere. Maybe you ken give me a bargain, 
Mr. Silverman? Or maybe you know somebody vot 
his shoe is pinching him and vot vants to give up 
bizness? I vill pay spot kesh. [With determination] 
I just got to get even mid dem, Mr. Silverman, even 
if it hez to cost me a toyzend dollars. 


SILVERMAN: [Smiling]: Sorry, Mr. Yankovsky, 
I have no bargains this year, and I don’t know any- 
one whose shoe is pinching. Calm down a bit and 
think it over! 

YANKOvsKY: How ken I calm down? 

SILVERMAN: And furthermore, don’t you realize 
those 500 coats were either stolen, or bankruptcy 
goods? 

YANKovSKY: I should vorry! As long as I pay, 
as long as I hev a receipt! 


SILVERMAN: But don’t you care if some one goes 
to the wall? 
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YANKOVSKY: Care? I care? And who cares for 
me? See vot my competitors done. You should hev 
seen deir ed. [Picks up a paper and points to some 
part.| Letters ez big ez dot. “Remember de spot! 
Remember de store! McGoldrick & Armstrong.” 
Ain’t dot aimed against me? “McGoldrick” and 
“Yankovsky.” Ain’t doe intended to point out to de 
Monotvillers de difference between “Mac” and 
“sky”? And whose idea voz dot! Dot dog Sol’s, you 
betchu! I took dot good-for-nothing fellow and 
made a men of him, and dis is vot I get for it! Dey 
vanted to call de firm “The Globe,” but Sol he tell 
dem to call it by deir own names, McGoldrick, Arm- 
strong & Co. And mine is Mendel Yankovsky & Co. 
Ah! [He sighs.] 


SCHATZMAN: Why didn’t you tack on “Mac” to 
your name when you settled in Monotville? 


YANKOVSKY: How voz I to know I vould vork 
myself up? Dat I vould become de most prominent 
tsitizener in Monotville? Dat de Monotville News 
vould publish my pictcha and write about me every 
time I go to New York or come back? 


SCHATZMAN: But it is still not too late to change 
your name, 


YANKOvSKY: I hev often tought of det. But 
how ken I change my name so det it shouldn’t sound 
so foreign? If I cut off the “sky,” it will read 
Yankov, and dat is foreign, too. Shall I make it 
Yanquit? ButI don’t like Yanquit. It means, Yan- 
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quit, and I am afraid of de vord quit. You never 
ken tell! I hev lived and vorked in Monatville for 
18 years, brought up a family and become a promi- 
net tsitizener, and now some one may come and say, 
“Yan quit.” Shall it be Yonheim? But dat sounds 
German, and de Germans are now damaged goods and 
are themselves disguising deir names. Dere’s a Ger- 
man in our town vot he used to be a policeman and 
vot is now de boss of my party, de Republican party. 
Vell, dis here German’s name used to be Schwabach 
and now it is Schwab. Ken you beat det? If dis 
keeps up, ve may yet see Hohenzollern changed to 
Honitze, Hindenburg to Hinde, and Von Ludendorff 
to Van Loon. [All laugh.] Another ting, since de 
var broke out, ve hev hardly any rest. Your New 
York keeps on bombarding us mid telegrams and 
letters: ‘Give, fellow Jews, give!’ Now it is de 
American Jewish Relief, now Central Jewish Relief, 
now de People’s Jewish Relief, and now de Zionist 
Organization of America, next a hendful of tailors 
and peddlers start a Socialist brench. And Schwa- 
bach—I mean Schwab—gives me hell because a 
couple of peddlers among us started a Socialist 
branch. “Vot to hell do youse Hebrews vant?” he 
hollers, “Youse is all right, youse is makin’ money, 
so vy in de devil do youse vant to overthrow our 
sacred institutions?” Vell, really, it is impossible to 
stend it all. And den some fellows in Monotville 
takes it into their head to esk de Rabbi of your Free 
Synagogue to lecture in our town. He is a smart 
guy, all right, and vires beck det he'll come if ve 
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pledge five toyzend dollars to de American Jewish 
Relief. Neturelly, ve didn’t vant people to tink ve 
are pikers, and dis cost me five hundred bucks. 


SILVERMAN: And what was the effect of his ad- 
dress upon the Jews of Monotville? 


YANKOVSKY: I never felt so proud of being a 
Jew as I did after det speech. 


SCHATZMAN: And did you still think of chang- 
ing your name after that? 


YANKOVSKY: Oh, no! Let me tell you, if ve hed 
a smart feller like him in Monotville, I vould never 
tink of it. I vould feel stronger and safer under his 
influence. One ting I kent understand: How ken a 
big guy like him be a Zionist? Dey say he is a Zion- 
ist. 


SILVERMAN: Why? Don’t you like Zionism? 


YANKOvSKY: Of cosIdo. Vouldn’t it be nice if 
ve Jews hed our own country? Ve vould all feel 
more secure den. But as for settling dere, det’s out 
of de question. If ve go, who'll supply big bargains 
and make big contributions to the Monotville people? 
[Enter HORENSTEIN. | 


HORENSTEIN: Mr. Silverman, the Chairman has 
strictly forbidden the operators to work on model 
No. 345, because no settlement has yet been made. 


SILVERMAN: ‘Tell the Chairman again that I have 
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no time to discuss rates in the middle of the week. 
Suppose we let it go till Saturday. 


HORENSTEIN: I hope he agrees to this. [£zit.] 


YANKOvsky: A Chairman? I’ll say dey have it 
easier now den ve fellers did. 


SILVERMAN: Yes, things are a little better nowa- 
days. Both sides are more or less organized and 
questions are discussed more calmly and intelligently 
now. We have advanced a good deal since those 
days. 


YANKOvSKY: And you seem to like de idea of 
conferring mid your employees? 


SILVERMAN: Why not? In the olden days com- 
plete chaos reigned in the needle industry. No mat- 
ter how much you skimped and economized, you 
were not sure that your competitor would not under- 
sell you. There is still a good deal of chaos, but 
to-day there is at least a willingness manifested by 
both sides to limit this chaos. 


YANKOVSKY: Perhaps it is so by you, because 
you hev dealings mid people—vorkingmen, to be 
sure, but still people. But ve hev to deal mid vomen, 
and vomen vant only two tings; love and bargains. 
Dat’s vy I’m so anxious to get a bargain to-day. Vere 
is Division Street? [LEVITZKY, the chairman of the 
Shop Committee enters through the door on the 
right. He isa tall, well-built man of 30, with beau- 
tiful hair, deeply expressive eyes, and an easy and 
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confident air. He remains standing at the door with 
one foot in the other room, and speaks loudly and 
somewhat excitedly. | 


LEVITZKY: Mr. Silverman, I am sorry, but we 
cannot work on Model 345, because no settlement has 
yet been reached, and to do that would be against 
one of the articles of the Protocol. 


SILVERMAN: [Walks rapidly up to LEVITZKY]: 
We could have settled the rate of pay last Saturday, 
but you insisted on too big a price. I have no time 
during the week unless you come after working 
hours. | 


LEVITZKY: [After a pause]: After working 
hours? No. Many of the operators have no work 
and there is no other order cut and ready for them. 
The workingmen will have to lose half a day’s work 
because of a trifle like this. 


SILVERMAN: A trifle, did you say? A quarter 
more on a garment is a trifle? Go, Mr. Chairman, 
and talk it over with the Committee and start work- 
ing on No. 345, or else wait till after office hours. 
And if you won’t be stubborn, we’ll settle it in no 
time. [Hxit LEVITZKY, YANKOVSKY makes ready to 


leave. | 


Miss SMILEY: [Gathers up the models and puts 
them on the racks. | 


SCHATZMAN: And now, Mr. Silverman, I am 
going out for a bite. 
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SILVERMAN: All right, Mr. Schatzman, Ill go 
when you come back. [YANKOVSKY shakes hands 
with SILVERMAN and SCHATZMAN, and walks toward 
the elevator, SILVERMAN accompanies him to the 
door, at which an elevator stops and enter BERTHA 
SILVERMAN, very plainly yet tastefully dressed.] 


SILVERMAN: Well, well, what good wind has 
blown youin? [YANKOVSKY is heard saying “‘good- 
bye,” as the elevator takes him down. SILVERMAN 
leads BERTHA gently into the showroom. She nods 
to Miss BLUMENTHAL, then to MISS SMILEY. | 


SILVERMAN: What’s the good news, dear? 


BERTHA: [Laughing merrily]: A special meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the Friends of 
Russian Freedom at Delmonico’s— 


SILVERMAN: Aha! 


BERTHA:—to arrange for a public celebration of 
our victory of the Russian Revolution. At last we 
have lived to see it, Jacob dear, and it is so beautiful! 
[She takes his hand.] 


SILVERMAN: [Looking at her tenderly]: It is 
very beautiful, Bertha, if only the petty jealousies 
among their revolutionary parties which ruined the 
Revolution of 1905 don’t crop up again! 


BERTHA: They won’t! The present revolution — 
was made by the people themselves and you know 
how good and peaceful the great Russian people is. 
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SILVERMAN: Yes, I know, of course! [Hnter 
KUNTSMAN, the designer. He is a man of 40, with 
long, bony fingers, a big head, high forehead, dreamy 
eyes, and is somewhat stooping. He wears an alpaca 
coat, worn out at the elbows, and has a tape-measure 
around his neck. He is carrying a newly pressed 
jacket of sand color with embroidery at the pockets 
and collar, which he proceeds to put on Miss Smiley. ] 


KUNTSMAN: Here’s the model, Mr. Silverman, 
and it fits well. The patterns fall in nicely and we 
can save three-eighths of a yard in material on our 
original estimate. 


SILVERMAN: [Hxamining]: I told you that the 
embroidery we put on ought to save us material. 
We can’t get more than $16.50 for this suit. Three- 
eighths of a yard means seventy-five cents, and that 
amount added to the cost would have made it im- 
possible for us to sell this garment in large quan- 
tities. But now it is quite a different story. It will 
be a good seller at $25. All right, Mr. Kuntsman! 
[Slaps him on the shoulder, then turns to Miss BLu- 
MENTHAL.] Miss Blumenthal, mark down this’ suit 
and give ita number. Order 100 suits for the stock. 
[To KUNTSMAN]: Sizes? 


KUNTSMAN: More 36’s. I think fifty 36’s, ten 
16’s, thirty 18’s and ten 40’s. 


BERTHA: [Approaches and examines the suit on 
MISs SMILEY]: Very nice, elegant. 
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SILVERMAN: All right, Miss Blumenthal. Mark 
down 10, 30, 50,10. [Exit KUNTSMAN.] 


BERTHA: We are going to the Opera to-night, 
Jacob! Sam insists on entering the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and here is a crazy letter from Ned 
speaking about the Seer of the White House and 
making the world safe for democracy. I am afraid 
he may enlist yet. 


SILVERMAN: [Approaches hastily, takes the let- 
ter and reads it}: No, no, by no means, his hand 
shall not spill any blood! [Enters the office] Miss. 
Blumenthal, please send this telegram via Western 
Telegraph. [Miss BLUMENTHAL takes a pencil ready 
to take down the telegram]: “Ned Silverman, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The Seer of the White House will not 
put other hearts in, nor different heads on, the peo- 
ple. Remember the moral equivalent of William 
James. Father.” [Returns to the showroom] 
This will calm him down a little. How phrases can 
turn one’s head, even a clear head like Ned’s! 


BERTHA: Were we any better? 


SILVERMAN: We were only high school students 
and thought in our immature hearts that our beau- 
tiful dreams could tame the passions of the masses. 
He knows better. [Enter HORENSTEIN. ] : 


HORENSTEIN: Mr. Silverman, shall we send these 
orders by express or by parcel post? 


SILVERMAN: [Looks at the order blanks]: Parcel 
post. [Exit HORENSTEIN.] [There is a sudden hush. 
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The whirr of the machines stops and only a babel of 
loud voices are heard.] 


HORENSTEIN’S VOICE: [Louder than the others]: 
You have no right to do it. You are not paying for 
the power. [Rushes into the showroom, pale and 
excited.| They have made a stoppage, Mr. Silver- 
man! They have made a stoppage! 


SILVERMAN: [In astonishment]: Who has made 
a stoppage? Who has stopped the power? 


HORENSTEIN: .[Shouting]: He, Levitzky, the 
Chairman! [SILVERMAN, very excited and trembling 
all over, rushes with clenched fists into the factory, 
BERTHA becomes very attentive. Then SILVERMAN’S 
voice is heard shouting.] 


SILVERMAN: What’s the trouble? Who ordered 
the stoppage? By what right? Chairman Levitzky, 
let the motors be started again this minute! Chair- 
man Levitzky, you are an irresponsible person, a 
breaker of agreements, a disgrace to your union! I 
will call you to account for it! [Rushes back into 
the showroom, all excited and breathless. There is 
again a whirr of machines, but somewhat feebler 
than usually.| A stoppage is against the Protocol. 
Miss Blumenthal, get me a wire! Let the Shop Com- 
mittee come here! [Voices are heard: “Levitzky! 
Chairman! He is calling!” BERTHA, who is stand- 
ing in the middle of the room with a frightened look, 
grows pale and begins to stagger. Miss SMILEY 
notices it and rushes up to her and gives her a chair.] 
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Miss BLUMENTHAL: Whom shall I call up? 


SILVERMAN: [Breathing excitedly]: Call up! 
Call up! [More calmly]: Never mind, T’ll fight it 
out myself. [The Committee enters. LEVITZKY pale 
and excited, and trembling all over; FOLKMAN, a 
man of 43, shrunken and emaciated, with an ex- 
pression of honesty on his face; WINTENFELD, a 
man of 48, tall, broad-shouldered and big-chested, 
self-important, with grey and restless eyes, a gold 
ring on his finger, and a gold chain conspicuously 
displayed on his vest. | 


SILVERMAN: [Still excited and pointing at 
LEVITZKY]: By what right did you stop the power? 


LEVITZKY: [Still trembling, but in a firm tone]: 
Because you forced us to violate one of the articles 
of the Protocol. 


SILVERMAN: In other words, because I forced 
you to break one point, you broke them all. 


LEVITZKY: I beg your pardon, not all, but only 
one. 


SILVERMAN: By what right? 


LEVITZKY: By the right of might. When two 
persons cannot agree on certain points in their nego- 
tiations, yet cannot part and follow each his own 
ends, there is only one way out, and that is force, 
fight. 


SILVERMAN: And you think you can compel me 
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to yield? Force, fight! Are there, then, no better 
and fairer means to arrive at an understanding? 


LEVITZKY: ‘There are none. 
SILVERMAN: You are an ignoramus! 


LEVITZKY: I suppose so, because we insist on our 
rights. We should have come to you with bowed 
heads and bended knees, kissed your hands and 
thanked you for your kindness in giving us work. 
But when we come to you like men and demand our 
rights, we are ignoramuses. America, it seems, does 
not want men; it wants slaves. But America does 
not know what it wants. 


SILVERMAN: And you don’t know what you want, 
or how to gain something intelligently and perma- 
nently! 


LEVITZKY: We won’t come to you for advice, rest 
assured ! 


SILVERMAN: That’s your greatest mistake. How- 
ever, what has that to do with the stoppage? 


LEVITZKY: Nothing whatever. But since you 
wanted to force us, we defended ourselves. 


SILVERMAN: I force you? That isn’t true! I 
offered you the best rate possible. I came every day 
in touch with representatives of the public from 
hundreds of communities throughout the country. I 
know what the public can pay for a garment, and 
we must proceed in accordance with the public’s 
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ability to buy clothing. Do you get that, Mr. Chair- 
man? [A pause.] Where is last Saturday’s prize 
list? 

LEVITZKY: [Yakes a sheet of paper out of his 
pocket and hands it to Silverman]: Here it is. 


SILVERMAN: [Glances over the paper]: Well, 
these numbers you don’t want to settle, so they will 
go to the contractor! I grant you a quarter each on 
Nos. 568, 569, and 577, but No. 345 remains un- 
changed. I can’t give you another cent on it. [Seizes 
a cape and shows it to the Committee.] What’s 
there to do besides a couple of seams and sewing on 
the trimmings by machine? Last year you got a 
dollar for a similar garment; this year I give you 


$1.25, or a raise of 25%, so why do you demand 
$1.50? 


LEVITZKY: We demand $1.50, because this is a 
new year, 1917, when the cost of living is getting 
higher and higher. Moreover, since there is pros- 
perity in the land, why shouldn’t we share in it? 


SILVERMAN: You may talk about prosperity till 
doomsday, I cannot give you more than $1.25! This 
is my leading article and I must be very close in my 
estimate. If you are not satisfied with this offer, I 
will send it also to the contractors. 


LEVITZKY: Your threats don’t frighten us, Mr. 
Silverman. We won’t let you have all the work done 
outside. [Voices from behind the door]: ‘No, no, 
we won’t permit it!” 
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FOLKMAN: [Half frightened and gesticulating 
violently]: Mr. Silverman, why are you more stub- 
born this year than ever before? The whole thing 
comes down to a quarter; does a quarter mean so 
much to you. 


SILVERMAN: It is not a quarter, Mr. Folkman, 
it is 3114 cents. | 


FOLKMAN: [Stands still for a moment, while his 
lips are moving as if he were counting]: Where do 
you get 311%4 cents? Two quarters make fifty cents. 
You offer $1.25, we ask $1.50; so, how did you figure 
that out? 


SILVERMAN: That is the way we figure it in the 
cloak industry. If you want a quarter more, I must 
add on 6% cents, and if you want fifty cents more, 
1 must add on 12% cents. This has been scientif- 
ically calculated in our trade. 


FOLKMAN: I know. I am also acloakmaker. I 
can also figure, but with me a quarter is a quarter, 
and two quarters are fifty cents. I do not under- 
stand your calculations. But what do you mean by 
giving out all the work to contractors? Don’t we 
have to live? 


WINTENFELD: Don’t be afraid, Folkman, he is 
only pretending! 


FOLKMAN: You needn’t get angry, Mr. Silver- 
man! Grant us the extra quarter and we'll go back 
to work. You’ll make it up somehow in your scien- 
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tific way. Ah, if we had only had week-work, we 
would have avoided all this trouble! 


THE OPERATOR WITH THE SUSPENDERS: [A man 
of 40, short and stout, with a gloomy face framed in 
a small beard. He is wearing a slipover, and his 
long trousers are fastened with a belt and with sus- 
penders, which latter are now hanging down. He is 
standing on the other side of the door on the right, 
but every once ina while he opens it, peeps in, and 
makes all sorts of gestures.|S Yes, yes, week-work, 
a steady job! 


SILVERMAN: Yes, Mr. Folkman, week-work, but 
on two conditions: First, that week-work prevail in 
all the centers of the cloak industry; second, that 
you give an honest day’s work. 


THE OPERATOR WITH THE SUSPENDERS: [Pops 
into the showroom]: Yes, Boss, work with all of 
one’s heart and strength, just so one gets a steady 
job. Twenty-five dollars a week, but let it be a 
steady job! 


LEVITZKY: [Sharply to THE OPERATOR WITH THE 
SUSPENDERS]: No one is asking you, fool! [THE 
OPERATOR WITH THE SUSPENDERS slinks back to the 
other room. |] 


SILVERMAN: [Reflects fora while]: No, I can- 
not givein. I insist on my right to protect those for 
whom we manufacture cloaks! 


LEVITZKY: [Aside, with a sneer]: “The right 
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to protect those for whom we manufacture cloaks.” 
[Aloud]: And how about protecting those who 
make the cloaks? We are the fifth wheel of the 
wagon, I suppose. 


SILVERMAN: No, not the fifth, but one of the 
wheels. 


LEVITZKY: We are all the wheels, and if we only 
want it, they will all stand still. 


SILVERMAN: Are there no economical laws that 
we must obey? 


LEVITZKY: And must we obey your economical 
laws even if we starve? 


SILVERMAN: But they are not my laws, they are 
the laws which you in your stupidity helped to cre- 
ate. How would you act were you an employer? 


LEVITZKY: I decline the honor with thanks. I 
am no employer and don’t want to be one. We know 
one thing; if we strike out here, others will strike 
out there, until a day will come when it won’t be 
necessary to hit out at all for such a useless thing 
as money. 


SILVERMAN: I know. You don’t want to be an 
employer. You let us shoulder the responsibility. 
If it were left to you, the public would have to pay a 
dollar a stitch, a fortune for a garment! 


LEVITZKY: [Sneering]: So, so, “a dollar a 
stitch, a fortune for a garment,” of course! Who in 
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the world wants money, notes and all the other 
trappings of the capitalist system! Abolish all these 
useless things, and men will produce and exchange 
goods and live in peace, harmony, and happiness! 
[SILVERMAN becomes furious and raises his hands 
as if about to strike LEVITZKY. BERTHA rises, utters 
a stifled cry, being unable to speak.] 


SILVERMAN: Abolish—abolish these things? As 
if one could abolish them at a stroke of the hand! 
[Wrings his hands] Was the world made to order? 
Is society the mere creation of someone’s brain? 
Have you any idea of the world you live in? Abol- 
ish! Abolish! Enough of this! [Paces back and 
forth in extreme excitement. BERTHA stands in a 
corner, covering her face with both hands and trem- 
bling as if in convulsions.| And you are the ones 
who talk of mutual understanding, love and peace. 
Oh, you ignoramuses! Enough, enough, I say! 
Phew! 

LEVITZKY: You— 

SILVERMAN: [Interrupting]: Enough, I say, 
enough! . 

LEVITZKY: Let me explain. Let me say some- 
thing! ' 

SILVERMAN: Enough! Yow are to blame, you! 
You who prate about love and brotherhood, is there 
not enough hatred, envy, flattery and falsehood 
among you union men in this very shop? As if I 
did not know you! Haven’t I given you a part,of 
my life? Haven’t' I spent eight years organizing 
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colonies, co-operative shops—yes, and your own 
union? Don’t I know you, oh, you ignoramuses? 


LEVITZKY: All wisdom is yours, all education, 
all power—yet, what a mess you have made of every- 
thing! | 


SILVERMAN: [Interrupting]: Enough, enough! 
LEVITZKY: Isn’t it wonderfully arranged that— 


SILVERMAN: [Again interrupting]: You, you— 
why, you don’t know your hands from your feet! 


LEVITZKY: How long will the season last, two 
weeks or six weeks? 


SILVERMAN: We have no control over the length 
of the season. However, I offer you enough consid- 
ering the price I can get for the garment and the 
amount the farmer, miner and rail worker can af- 
ford to pay for it. And I know that at the rate of 
$1.25 you can earn a fair day’s wages. 


LEVITZKY: A fair day’s wages once a year or 
the whole year round? y 


SILVERMAN: Put it as you please. We are not 
the masters of life. We did not create the system. 
We were born under it and must act in accordance 
with its inherent laws, if we are not to be ground 
to dust. 


Levitzky: And we, too, have no desire to be 


a to dust. Aren’t we entitled to a free and 
secure life in return for our labor? 
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SILVERMAN: You are entitled, but we can’t guar- 
antee that. Who guarantees us? We are free men 
and should be able to reach an understanding on the 
basis of freedom and integrity. [Long Pause.] I 
don’t blame you for wanting an extra quarter; but, 
after all, you see only your side of the case; how 
about the millions of farmers, miners, rail workers 
and other average earners whose income is fixed 
and who can afford to pay only so much for clothing? 
Remember, the quarter will be doubled if not trebled, 
by the time it reaches the ultimate consumer. Don’t 
you think fifty or seventy-five cents is a whole lot 
to these people or to the workers in our basic indus- 
tries, who toil twelve hours a day and still get only 
twenty-two cents an hour? 


LEVITZKY: So we must sacrifice ourselves for 
these sons and daughters of ‘a Pilgrim Fathers, 
for these “free” and “brave” | 

WINTENFELD: Let them stritl gat them fight for 
more pay! : 

SILVERMAN: But how about the farmer? 


THE OPERATOR WITH THE SUSPENDERS: [Pops 
into the room]: Let them strike! Let them strike! 


SILVERMAN: And if they strike, won’t the cost 
of living rise accordingly? This is merely sophistry. 


LEVITZKY: Nevertheless your interests are dia- 
metrically opposed to ours. 
SILVERMAN: That isn’t true. That’s a delusion! 
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LEVITZKY: An extra quarter isn’t a delusion, but 
a fact. 


SILVERMAN: An extra quarter at whose expense? 


LEVITZKY: We don’t care to know at whose ex- 
pense. We have struck, suffered, starved and won, 
and we think we are entitled to our demands. 


WINTENFELD: Yes, I need so much! I must fix 
up an office for my son, the doctor, and my daughter 
has to go two more terms to Hunter College. 


THE OPERATOR WITH THE SUSPENDERS: And my 
kids are sick! 
THE “RED” OPERATOR: [Standing at the door be- 


hind the OPERATOR WITH THE SUSPENDERS]: And I 
must get my daughter married! 


SILVERMAN: Is there any limit to your needs? 
aah Daag 


WINTENFELD: Our work should afford enough 
money to satisfy all of our desires! 


SILVERMAN: [Looking sternly at him]: Impos- 
sible! 


WINTENFELD: Then we'll strike! [Voices from 
‘behind the door]: We'll strike! We'll strike! [The 
committee slowly withdraw. BERTHA rushes up to 
SILVERMAN, seizes his arm, and with tears in her 
eyes begs him to yreld.| 


BERTHA: Give in to them, Jacob dear, please do! 


SILVERMAN: I can’t possibly give in on this case. 
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BERTHA: Give in to them, otherwise my going 
to the meeting of the Friends of Russian Freedom is 
a great fraud. 


SILVERMAN: [Looks at her tenderly and sympa- 
thetically]: No, Bertha darling, I can’t, I mustn't! 
My responsibility is not only to them but also to 
those who wear our garments. You can’t manufac- 
ture cloaks on sentiments. 


BERTHA: No, Jacob, no! We have enough! Do 
it for my sake, Jacob, please, for the sake of our 
youthful ideals! 


SILVERMAN: [Deeply moved] We have enough, 
true! And so, I suppose, we must divide up our for- 
tune, retire from business, abandon the world to its 
fate and sit quietly awaiting for death? [Long 
pause.| Bertha darling, do you think that this would 
be nobler, nicer, better and more moral than to 
remain at one’s post and fight for justice? It would 
be a crime to give in. It is not my quarter but the 
public’s, and consciously or unconsciously we are 
here as the guardians of the public’s interests. 

BERTHA: And do you really believe the quarter 
will remain in the pockets of the public? 

SILVERMAN: We are not responsible for that. 
We must do our share of the work conscientiously 
and believe that our fellow-men will do likewise. 
Conscientiousness is the only way. [Pause.] Go, 
Bertha dear, to the meeting and don’t think I’m such 
_ a bad fellow! 
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BERTHA: [Sobbing]: I can’t! 

SILVERMAN: Then I’ll call them back and let you 
deal with them. You heard them: Their work must 
yield them enough money to satisfy all their desires, 
even to the point of playing poker a dollar limit? 

BERTHA: But their children are sick! 


SILVERMAN: [Ignoring her interruption]: And 
all at the expense of the cloaks the poor people are 
wearing. Leave it to them and the world will make 
gigantic strides—hbackward. 


BERTHA: [Still persisting]: But they are the 
public! You don’t have to play the part of protec- 
tor to farmers, miners and rail workers. These 
men work with you and help you in your business, 
and you must protect these men first, and let those 
for whom the farmers, miners and rail workers work 
look after them! 


SILVERMAN: ‘There’s no such thing as my work- 
ers and the other man’s workers. There is only one 
public, one interest, one responsibility, and one jus- 
tice, and we must do our duty. I stand for the public 
and for justice! 


BERTHA: No, no, you know better than that. You 
know that there are classes. We rose to wealth on 
the shoulders of these men and you must give in. 
[Goes to the door on the right and calls]: Mr. 
Horenstein! [HORENSTEIN appears.] Mr. Silverman 
gives in, let them resume their work. [HORENSTEIN’S 
face assumes a broad smile as he hurries back to 
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the factory. Soon the noise of the machines is heard 
again. BERTHA goes over to SILVERMAN who is now 
standing deeply wrapt in thought.] 

BERTHA: Do forgive me, Jacob dear; it is im- 
proper to feel sad during the honeymoon of the Rus- 
sian Revolution! [The telephone rings. Miss BLU- 
MENTHAL answers. | 

MISS BLUMENTHAL: Yes, Lucy? You want Mrs. 
Silverman? 

BERTHA: [Goes into the office]: Hello, Lucy, 
what has happened? Ned has come home? [Her 
voice trembles] He has enlisted? Oh! [She drops 
the receiver and cries in agony] Jacob! 

SILVERMAN: [As if awakened from a deep 
dream, turns his head slowly around and says]: 
Enlisted? 

BERTHA: [Rushes into his arms and cries softly]: 
Oh, Jacob! 

SILVERMAN: [Presses her gently to his bosom]: 
My poor wife! 


CURTAIN 
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Act III 


A room in the private house of the Silvermans on 
the West Side, between five and six o'clock in the 
evening. The room is partly dark. Bertha is lying 
onacouch. Near her there is a small table on which 
are a few medicines. She is wearing a silk kimono 
and there is an ice-bag on her forehead. She is 
pale and sad and in a state of suspense. One can 
notice the absence from the house of the skilled 
hand of a busy, energetic mistress. There is an air 
of sadness about the room. In an adjoining room 
some one is playing the piano. It grows quiet. 
Lucy enters, looks at the clock which stands in the 
corner. 


Lucy: Time to change the ice-bag, Mama, and 
take the temperature! [Calls in MADGE and tells 
her to fill the bag.] Do fill the bag, please! 


BERTHA: It’s 5:30 and Papa isn’t here yet. I 
wonder what news he’ll bring. [Sighs] Oh, my 
dear children! 


Lucy: [Consoles her]: Good news, of course! 
Maxwell has been there two weeks already and must 
be quite rested by this time. He is sure to re- 
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cover and come home refreshed and as well as ever. 
How I wish that! 


BERTHA: And I am so anxious to see him! 
[ Sighs. ] 


Lucy: You’ll see, Mama, Maxwell will soon be 
all right again. 
BERTHA: I hope so. My brave boy! 


Lucy: He was so healthy and cheerful when he 
came and suddenly... . [The bell rings. Lucy runs 
to the door, while MADGE turns on the lghis. 
BERTHA is all attention and expectation. SILVER- 
MAN, wearing a traveling coat and carrying a hand- 
bag, comes in accompanied by his old friend, Dr. 
MICHAEL KLEEGER. Lucy greets them and helps 
SILVERMAN take off his overcoat. MADGE removes 
their coats and hats. SILVERMAN, somewhat stoop- 
ing and grayer, looks very much depressed. He 
goes up to BERTHA and greets her. The Doctor does 
the same. | 


SILVERMAN: [With a note of sadness in his 
voice}: How are you, Bertha? [Touches her fore- 
head. | 


BERTHA: [Impatiently]: It’s only a headache, 
itll pass. But how is he? How does he feel? [SIL- 
VERMAN waves his hand in despair but makes no 
reply. He seats himself wearily in a chair hard by 
the head of BERTHA while the doctor sits down on 
the opposite side. | 
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BERTHA: [Sits up hurriedly]: How does he 
feel? How is he? Please, Jacob! [Cries.] 


SILVERMAN: Don’t cry, Bertha darling, don’t 
cry! He has calmed down, but he is very melancholy 
and indifferent to everything and everybody. 


 BERTHA: [Still crying]: Wasn't he glad to see 
you? Wasn’t he interested at all? 


SILVERMAN: [Takes her hand tenderly]: You 
must be brave, darling! 


BERTHA: He asked nothing about us? [SILVER- 
MAN shakes his head in the negative. BERTHA 
presses SILVERMAN’S hand and cries softly. Pause.] 

SILVERMAN: Well, Michael, how is one to explain 
it? 


Dr. KLEEGER: [Shrugs his shoulders]: It is 
still a mystery, one of Nature’s secrets. 


SILVERMAN: [Low and with much feeling]: One 
is horrified when one comes into an insane asylum. 
We city folks rarely come in contact and do not 
realize the sorrow and misfortune, the tragedy of 
man. We lose ourselves in mere trifles. Still, what 
is it that has been put out of order there? What is 
it that has ceased to work there? And yet some- 
thing is still working there; what may it be? How 
is one to explain it? Why did that pale woman be- 
come all at once so violent? And he—oh, God!— 
melancholy, indifferent, a lump of clay! [Covers 
his face with his hands, the elbows resting on his 
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knees, while his voice chokes with tears.] Michael, 
Michael, has the science of medicine made no prog- 
ress in this field since our college days? You area 
physician; can’t you enlighten me? 


Dr. KLEEGER: Yes, it has advanced considerably. 
Much has been accomplished in the domain of 
psychology; Hume’s Law of Association, Fechner’s 
psycho-physical Law of Proportion, and Wundt’s 
famous Law of Apperception. Physics, too, has 
made gigantic strides forward. Physicists are now 
able to calculate the length of the light waves that 
enable us to see the world about us. It has been 
determined, for example, that red rays make 895 
billion vibrations and violet rays 729 billion vibra- 
tions a second. It is a physical, chemical, physio- 
logical, psychic process. 


SILVERMAN: [In desperation]: But that ex- 
plains nothing! Association, apperception, propor- 
tion, concepts, billions of vibrations per second, 
physico-chemicho-physiologico-psychic process! Why 
is he melancholy? Why does he not recognize me? 
[BERTHA is heard sobbing.] Why is he so indifferent 
to me? What is the cause of it? The brain is still 
in his head, he can still see; the external world still 
sends him, as it sends you and me, its rays, its stim- 
uli; and according to your laws, he ought to receive 
them in the form of sense-impressions. Well, then, 
what becomes of them when they reach his brain? 
How are they reflected in his mind? Surely, I, his 
father, am more than aray. Did I not carry him in 
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my arms? Did I not waich over him, study his 
every whim, and make a thinking, responsible man 
out of him? And now [choking with tears] he does 
not recognize me, now he is indifferent to me! 
[Pause.] 


Dr. KLEEGER: It is all due to the brain— 


SILVERMAN: [Impatiently]: As if that ex- 
plained everything! The mind, the heart, the hands, 
the feet, the eyes, the stomach, the muscles, all func- 
tion, must function, in accordance with the laws of 
association, proportion and apperception. What 
then has become of his sensations, images, feelings, 
memory and will? | 


DR. KLEEGER: But you forget he is sick! 


SILVERMAN: [Violently]: I know he is sick; 
still, why don’t the laws work? [With emphasis] 
Why dov’t the laws work? 


Dr. KLEEGER: Well, if one cannot explain it on 
rational grounds, it does not follow that an absurdity 
can do so. 


SILVERMAN: If a rational explanation does not 
explain and if the laws of so-called science fail to 
work, perhaps an absurdity may furnish an explana- 
tion. Who knows but that proceeding from an ab- 
surd premise we may yet arrive at the truth? Is 
thought matter or spirit? Is will conscious or un- 
conscious? Are we sponges which merely absorb 
things, or suns which give as well as take? Are we 
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blind tools, or purposeful creators? Are we worms 
that crawl on our stomachs or gods that can reach 
out to the heavens? In what way are our muscles 
actuated by will? Whence comes thought, imagina- 
tion, memory? How does it come about? What be- 
came of the consciousness, will, memory, laughter 
of my son? [Ironically.] How much does a thought 
weigh? How heavy is a will? 


Dr. KLEEGER: These are eternal questions, Jacob, 
the riddle of the universe! 


SILVERMAN: [Rises from his seat]: The riddle 
of the universe? We understand it so, but on what 
does this understanding rest? [Pause, SILVERMAN 
walks up and down the room, sunk in thought. Deep 
silence reigns, interrupted by the ticking of the 
clock.] Ah, if I could only have faith! It is so com- 
fortable to believe! You believe, and the riddle is 
solved. Is it good to live without hope, to be aware 
of life’s brief duration, and to be without any con- 
solation in the hour of your greatest sorrow? Ned! 
Maxwell! [BrertTHA is heard sobbing.] There is no 
sense to that! Cloaks, cloaks, cloaks, is this the 
meaning of life? 


Dr. KLEEGER: Naturally, it seems senseless in 
advanced age, when the fire of youth is extinguished, 
and there are no more ideals to cheer the sorrowin 
heart. But for a modern man to seek consolation 1) 
faith is merely to deceive himself. And you used 
to be such a staunch empiricist, whose only gods 
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were experience and facts. Fact and faith, can they 
ever be reconciled? 


SILVERMAN: Why not, Michael? Faith is also a 
fact. There must be something, there is something, 
one can almost touch it with one’s hands, only we 
are cowards, afraid, we are afraid of immortality. 
[Pause.] It sounds so plausible: “Riddle of the 
Universe!” “Irrational,”  ‘‘illogical,” ‘‘absurd.” 
Words, words, just words, coined by ourselves. We 
are the victims of our own phrases. 


Dr. KLEEGER: Facts, Jacob, not phrases! 


SILVERMAN: I question the facts and the scien- 
tific laws which cannot explain my son’s sickness. 
Why don’t these laws work where they are most 
needed? I have nailed down these ‘‘facts” and these 
“laws,” which my reason tells me are neither facts 
nor laws. [Pause.] Faith, moreover, is so plausi- 
ble! 

Dr. KLEEGER: Faith? Which faith? What 
form of belief? : 

SILVERMAN: Faith in God, in conscience, in the 
Supreme Conscience, to trust and have our being in 
Him. He ordains it through our conscience and we 
must do as He bids us. 


Dr. KLEEGER: [Rises from his seat]: Prove it! 
How do you know it? 


SILVERMAN: I know it because I am it. I feel 
it in every fibre of my being. [Pause.] When all 
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things are in a state of flux there must be something 
which is fixed, which holds things together, which 


thinks, knows, feels, plans. 
Dr. KLEEGER: There are no plans, there is only 


blind, perpetual motion! 


SILVERMAN: How do you know it? You are only 
an atom, a speck of dust, an infinitesimal part of an 
endless whole! Is there no sense, no destiny, no 
purpose at all in the universe? 


Dr. KLEEGER: There is nothing outside of us. 
We are the authors of our own aims, we are the 
criterion of all things. 


SILVERMAN: [Jronically]: Ha-ha-ha! We are 
the criterion of all things—you, I, they, each and 
every one of us the criterion of all things! So then 
everybody of us is right. . . . Then might is right. 


Dr. KLEEGER: Might is right, but it depends upon 
who possesses the might. 


SILVERMAN: Is it the aim of our existence that 
we move forever from one cycle of brute force into 
another? 

Dr. KLEEGER: Thus is the law of life, of the uni- 
verse! 

SILVERMAN: [Violently]: Its a lie! It’s a 
curse! It’s a sign of fear, of cowardice, of bond- 
age, of slavery! Weregard movement as the kernel, 
and freedom as the shell. I tell you that one moment 
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of rest, of quiet contemplation, of pure, sincere faith 
would deliver us from the curse called might! 


Dr. KLEEGER: Faith would free us? 


SILVERMAN: [With conviction]: Positively! 
Pure, sincere faith makes one free, secure, whole. 
We feel it, we yearn for it! Oh, if I could only 
believe! 


DR. KLEEGER: You can doit. You are at liberty 
to believe in that which does not exist. Science, at 
any rate, has not yet discovered it. 


SILVERMAN: You cannot discover things that 
you deny. Psychologists keep on talking about our 
other self, about our soul, consciousness, subcon- 
sciousness, memory, associations, and even about the 
dissociation of our consciousness which may then 
lead a separate existence—but they do not admit it. 
They are afraid, afraid of immortality. 


Dr. KLEEGER: There’s nothing to admit. Weare 
buds, mere particles of earth. We are the children 
of the earth. 


SILVERMAN: But it may also be that we are the 
children of heaven. We are a duality. 


Dr. KLEEGER: [With a gesture of contempt]: 
Metaphysical hairsplitting and brain-storms and 
delusions. 

SILVERMAN: Weareaduality. Yousawit.... 


Dr, KLEEGER: Saw what? 
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SILVERMAN: [Sadly]: When the heavenly part 
detaches itself, one becomes— 


Dr. KLEEGER: No one has yet proven the exis- 
tence of consciousness outside of our bodies. It is 
only a fancy and when one believes it, he is suffer- 
ing from delusions and brain-storms. 


SILVERMAN: Yesterday’s fancies are to-day’s 
facts and live within us as well as without. 


Dr. KLEEGER: But that is contrary to pure rea- 
son! 


SILVERMAN: James, Bergson, and Einstein have 
dethroned pure reason. They have shown that 
reality exists and functions. That being so, it is 
quite possible that conscience is all, and that every- 
thing about us is motion in varying degrees of 
density. And it is likewise possible that God, the 
Supreme Conscience, lives, strives, plans, labors and 
admonishes. 


Dr. KLEEGER: [Indifferently]: I should worry! 
SILVERMAN: He labors and admonishes. 
Dr. KLEEGER: He does not admonish me. 


SILVERMAN: He labors and admonishes and it is 
painful. 


Dr. KLEEGER: Painful it certainly is. It is pain- 
ful that He tolerates pain, He, Who is Almighty, 
All-knowing, All-merciful, 
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SILVERMAN: We must first acknowledge that He 
exists and later we may discover his nature. 


BERTHA: Why has God punished us so? 


SILVERMAN: What right did we have to com- 
promise our conscience, to compromise Him? 


Dr. KLEEGER: Once you acknowledge His exis- 
tence, I will make Him responsible for all the evil 
there is. Place Him upon the throne and the world 
will be filled with darkness. 


SILVERMAN: And now, of course, it is full of 
LO a ae 


Dr. KLEEGER: Now at least we have no one to 
blame. It is our world, our handiwork, and we must 
put up with it until we grow wiser. 


SILVERMAN: Aren’t we wise enough? Don’t we 
know the difference between right and wrong? We 
know what is right, we are aware of it, but we act 
wrongly. Why, why, is it so, Michael? 


Dr. KLEEGER: Ask Him! [Vehemently, gesticu- 
lating wildly and turning about in his seat] Oh, if 
I only knew where He lives, I would defy and mock 
Him. I would pluck out His eyes—if He has any; I 
would pull His beard—if He has any; I would drag 
Him off His throne—if He has any; I would show 
Him what it means to play with us as a cat plays 
with a mouse; I would teach Him a lesson in good- 
ness, decency, justice, and mercy; I would—(Dr. 
KLEEGER is interrupted by the ringing of the door- 
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bell. SAM, perspiring and angry, rushes in, throws 
his hat and brief-case upon the table, and sinks into 
a chatr.] 


SAM: It is impossible! I want to die, I want to 
put an end to it all! 


SILVERMAN AND BERTHA: [Who hurriedly sits 
up|: What’s the matter, Sam? What’s happened? 


BERTHA: [Trying to get up from the couch and 
looking for her slippers]: Let me, let me! 


Dr. KLEEGER: [Keeping her back]: You must 
not get up, you are sick! 


SILVERMAN: [Approaches SAM anxiously and 
speaks gently]: What has happened, Sonny? _ 


SAM: It is impossible! [BERTHA, terrified, 
utters a piercing cry. | 


SILVERMAN: What is it, Sam? What is the 
matter? 


SAM: [Speaking rapidly]: I was in court in 
connection with the Pretzel case, for the Big 
Brothers’ Association, and while there witnessed a 
scene that made me see red. Oh! [Clenches his fists.] 


SILVERMAN: Well? 


Sam: A former fish-peddler, one Grobman, of 
the firm Grobman & Schenkman, was hailed before 
court on a charge of rent-profiteering. You should 
have seen that Shylock and listened to his English! © 
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He had a big diamond stickpin in his tie and a dia- 
mond ring on his coarse, dirty finger. He was loud 
and noisy and generally acted as if he owned the 
country. When the judge asked him whether it was 
fair to increase the rent to such an extent, he 
brazenly replied: “It’s my property! Let them 
move if they don’t like it! I can get plenty of other 
tenants. It’s my property!’’ I could plainly see the 
judge suppress a curse and keep from asking, “‘Do 
you think you came to America to catch fish?” 

SILVERMAN: And what have we to do with that 
fish-monger? 


SAM: [With tears in his eyes]: It’s a disgrace! 
It’s a crime! 


SILVERMAN: But what have we in common with 
that fish-monger? Are we not Americans? 
SAM: True, but— 


SILVERMAN: But what? 
SAM: But why do I feel so badly about it? 


SILVERMAN: [Approaches SAM and points his 
finger at him]: It’s your theological seminary that 
put these notions into your head. 


SAM: You should have seen the friends of the 
old woman, who made the charge, as we left the 
courtroom, they seemed to sneer at me and taunt me 
with, “Grobman & Schenkman.” 


SILVERMAN: Why didn’t you get back at them 
with “William Waldorf Castor”? [Pause.] 
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SAM: Tell, me, Papa, didn’t they get any Jewish 
education? Don’t they know anything about Juda- 
ism or the Bible? 


SILVERMAN: Who? 
SAM: Grobman and Schenkman. 


SILVERMAN: [Shrugs his shoulders]: What of 
it? Isn’t the Trinity Corporation a pious Christian 
institution? What have education and the Bible to 
do with property, anyway? 


SAM: But that isn’t so in the Bible! [Runs to 
the library and returns with a Bible] See what it 
says here [He reads]: “And if thou sell ought unto 
thy neighbor, or buy ought of thy neighbor’s hand, 
ye shall not overreach one the other.” (Lev. 25:14.) 
That means not to speculate. 


SILVERMAN: Why not? What laws or moral 
motives are there to keep the free citizens of a free 
country from speculation? 

SAM: [Continues to read]: “And ye shall not 
overreach one the other; but thou shalt be afraid of 
thy God, for I am Jehovah thy God.” (Lev. 25:17.) 

SILVERMAN: But there is no God in our country. 

Dr. KLEEGER: [Triumphantly]: But there is 
law! 

SAM: The Bible teaches law and responsibility. 

SILVERMAN: Responsibility? Where does it — 
come from? Did they teach you that in your semi- 


nary? 
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SAM: Yes. Why do I feel such bitter hatred 
toward Grobman and Schenkman? [Clenches and 
raises his fists.] I would send them to Sing Sing! 


SILVERMAN: And how about William Waldorf 
Castor and the Trinity Corporation? 


SAM: But, Papa, they are Gentiles, while we— 
we are Jews! 


SILVERMAN: [With deep feeling]: We are 
Jews? Have I not freely and of my own accord 
severed all my former ties and given myself whole- 
heartedly to this country? Have I not served my 
fellow citizens in the most conscientious and honor- 
able manner? Have we not sealed our loyalty in 
blood and unspeakable affliction? [Choking with 
tears] In what way are we Jews? 


SAM: All the same, we are Jews. It can’t be 
rooted from our hearts! 


SILVERMAN: Such notions should not be put into 
your head! 


SAM: But it is a fact! 


SILVERMAN: And would you be so upset if the 
offender were not a Grobman, but a John Smith? 


SAM: I don’t know, Papa. All I know is that 
just now my cheeks are burning with shame. The 
papers have reported that signs were displayed in 
windows urging the people to kill the Jews. 
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SILVERMAN: [Turns pale]: To kill the Jews? 
[Falls on a chair] Oh! [Wrings his hands; Pause.] 


BERTHA: [Struggling to leave the couch]: Let 
me go! Let me go! Something must be done! 


Dr. KLEEGER: Where are you going, Bertha? 
You are still sick! | 


BERTHA: Iam well! I am all right! 
SAM: [Runs up to her]: Where are you going, 
Mama? 


BERTHA: [Looking for her slippers]: Some- 
thing must be done! Something must be done! I 
am going to the people! 


SAM AND Dr. KLEEGER: [Speaking together]: 
What do you mean? 


BERTHA: [Puts on her slippers]: Let me go! 
We must not stand aloof! Something must be done! 


SAM AND Dr. KLEEGER: What must be done? 
BERTHA: [Panting]: A revolution! We must 
make a revolution! | 


Dr. KLEEGER: In America? Why, the masses are 
yet so dark, so ignorant! 


BERTHA: [Passionately]: Doctor, it is already 
twenty-five years since you are educating the masses, 
are they not yet educated? Look at Germany, 
Austria, Russia! 


Dr. KLEEGER: Please Bertha, calm down, you are, 
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sick! [Takes her by the arm.] America is not 
Russia! 


BERTHA: [Draws herself away from him]: Per- 
haps because you are afraid to part with your real 
estate? Let us go to the people, give our houses to 
the people! 


SAM: [With beaming face he embraces and 
kisses her]: You are a darling, Mama! I was 
thinking of that myself. We ought to do it. We 
must do it and set an example to the world. 


SILVERMAN: [Gets up suddenly, his whole being 
eradiates anger and resolution. His muscles are 
strained, his hands clenched in fists as though to 
fight somebody.|: Be an example?—Nothing! We 
are not worse than any other and need not be any 
better ! 


BERTHA: We are not worse but must be better. 


SILVERMAN: [Firmly]: No, no, sell the houses, 
give the money to the Jewish Relief, Red Cross, to 
the Knights of Columbus, but not to the people! 


BERTHA: Oh, you radicals! How can you wit- 
ness all the profiteering that is going on in New 
York without experiencing the impulse to kill the 
profiteers? Jacob, Jacob, what has become of you? 


Dr. KLEEGER: Please, Bertha, go to bed! You 
will catch a cold! 


SILVERMAN: [Caresses her tenderly]: Calm 
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down, dear! [Sits down beside her and puts his arm 
around her.] 


BERTHA: [Vehemently, and breaking away from 
his embrace]: I can’t be calm! The blood of my 
children, the sorrow and tears of millions of widows 
and orphans, the tragedy of a world in ruins give 
me no rest! How can you keep so calm, Jacob? 


SILVERMAN: [Deeply moved, and again embrac- 
ing her]: I keep calm, Bertha, because I can see. 


BERTHA: [Violently]: You are blind! 


SILVERMAN: No, no, Bertha, you must calm 
down! Just think of what it means—a revolution, 
what it means to go to the people. We went to the 
people, once. 


BERTHA: Well, did it not bring results? Look 
at Russia! Are you sorry, perhaps? 


SILVERMAN: Well, yes, I am sorry! 


BERTHA: [Violently, breaking away from him, 
and breathing heavily}: Sorry? You are sorry? 
What’s become of you? 


SILVERMAN: [Rises]: Iam sorry, because I see, 
because I think. [Walks back and forth.] 


BERTHA: [Sarcastically]: Yousee! You think! 
Qh, you liberal! 


SILVERMAN: Yes, Bertha, I am a liberal. We 
liberals are filled with sorrow at the folly and 
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stupidity of the ignorant and dishonest, whether 
Black, White or Red. 


BERTHA: [Jndignantly] Jacob! 
SILVERMAN: It’s the truth! 


BERTHA: Don’t talk in the same breath of the 
Blacks, Whites and Reds! Russia had for centuries 
been dreaming, hoping; now she has acted. Respect 
for the dream! Respect for the Revolution! 

SILVERMAN: Respect for a revolution of head 
and heart! 


BERTHA: It isa revolution of head and heart! 
SILVERMAN: It is not. It is a revolution of the 
stomach! 


BERTHA: [Screams]: Jacob! Jacob! [Covers 
her face and sobs. Pause.] 


SILVERMAN: [Approaches her compassionately] : 
Why should you allow yourself to become so wrought 
up about this? Why don’t you ask yourself what the _ 
revolution will bring us? The revolution must first 
take place within us. 


SAM: What we need, Papa, is good laws, like 
those in the Bible. The land should belong to no 
one—‘for the land is mine,” (Lev. 25:23.) says the 
Lord. | 

SILVERMAN: Good laws, of course! Why, then, 
do not men obey the good laws? Why this resis- 
tance to the good? 
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Dr. KLEEGER: Because we are children of the 
earth and only education— 


SILVERMAN: Children of the earth! Children 
of the earth! 


DR. KLEEGER: We are of the earth, earthly. 
Such is human nature. 


SILVERMAN: Law! Human nature! Is it, then, 
a law of human nature that we choose only the 
worst? [Pause.] Where is the people, the good, 
free, wise people? Where are our official leaders? 
Where are those friends of the people? Where are 
our spiritual guides? [Pause.] Ah, where is the 
redeemer who will deliver us—deliver us from law 
and human nature? 


Dr. KLEEGER: Our official leaders, too, are only 
human. | 


SILVERMAN: Where is the redeemer who will de- 
liver us from our Official leaders? 


BERTHA: I have confidence in the people. 
SILVERMAN: Where is the redeemer who will de- 
liver us from the people? 


BERTHA: ‘The people will redeem, will deliver— 

SILVERMAN: Without God? Without conscience? 

BERTHA: We must remove the chains from the 
people and set them free! 


SILVERMAN: But without God? Without con- 
science? 
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BERTHA: I believe, I know that the people is 
stirred by conscience! 


SILVERMAN: And I know that it is actuated only 
by the stomach! 


BERTHA: The people, the common people are 
different to-day! ) 


SILVERMAN: ‘The people, the common people, are 
the same to-day as twenty-three years ago, as 
twenty-three hundred years ago. 


BERTHA: Back to the people! 


SILVERMAN: Back to-ourselves, to conscience, to 
God, the Supreme Conscience! 


BERTHA: Back to the people, Sam, let us go to 
the people! 


Sam: Come, Mama, I will go with you! 


CURTAIN 
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Act IV 


A flat in a Bronx apartment house. A short hail- 
way leads to the dining room. In the center, a door 
which leads into the parlor. On the right, a large 
window with curtains; on the left, a door leading 
into the bedroom. Near the window there is a couch 
and next to that a large, round table with chairs all 
around it. Alongside the walls are a china-closet, a 
buffet, and a victrola; there are also some pictures 
including a photograph of Karl Marz. Gewin- 
ner, clean-shaven, neatly dressed, and in high spirits, 
is arranging chairs, while Mrs. Gewinner is bring- 
ing more chairs from the adjoining room, 

Mrs. GEWINNER: [A plain housewife of about 
thirty-two years]: Iam afraid some of them will 
have to stand. 


GEWINNER: It pays even to stand to witness 
such a thing. 


Mrs. GEWINNER: Are they really so rich, or is it 
merely a whim on their part? 


GEWINNER: They are probably very rich. They 
must have made a neat pile during the War. Be- 
sides, they are really nice people, veteran Russian 
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revolutionaries. You ought to remember them, for 
they lived for a while in this house—first floor, front 
—about—let’s see—about seven years ago—no, 
about eight years ago. 


Mrs. GEWINNER: So it is they—she with the 
black eyes, and he a cloak manufacturer? They 
had four children, I believe. 


GEWINNER: Yes, four children. And how re- 
fined and aristocratic-looking they were! 


Mrs. GEWINNER: And I thought they had long 
ago sold the two houses. 


GEWINNER: Lucky they haven’t. If these houses 
were in other hands, we’d be paying some rent, 
believe me, whereas they have only raised it two 


dollars, and that, only since last year. 


Mrs. GEWINNER: Do you think they are doing it 
from mere goodness of heart? Must the rich man 
always keep on grabbing whether it is necessary or 
not? 


GEWINNER: But this is a different proposi- 
tion. They offer to sell these houses to the tenants 
for 2 nominal price and have them own and run the 
houses on a cooperative basis. This, you know, is 
one of the immediate demands of the Socialist plat- 
form: it is also one of the fundamental principles of 
our order, the Workman’s Circle. 


Mrs. GEWINNER: But how will this be arranged? 
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GEWINNER: Don’t you worry! Everything will 
be all right. The thing is so simple, so sensible! 
All that’s necessary is for the tenants to get to- 
gether, discuss the proposition, and come to an 
agreement about it. That’s all! Believe me, better 
days are coming! 


Mrs. GEWINNER: And you think the tenants will 
all agree? 


GEWINNER: You, with your questions! Why 
not? What difference does it make to whom the rent 
is paid, as long as it has to be paid? Besides, the 
profit the landlord is now making would go to us 
either in the form of reduced rent or in improve- 
ments. Then, again, it could be used to buy another 
house and another house—yes, a whole block of 
houses! [EHnthusiastically] 'There’s no limit to 
what we could do! Why, this is real socialism, if 
anything is, and at the next convention of the Work- 
men’s Circle I am going to propose—[The bell rings, 
and Mr. and MRS. GEWINNER run to the door, and 
say “Come in!’ The door is thrown open and in 
comes BERTHA SILVERMAN, accompanied by SAM. 
BERTHA 7s in mourning and looks pale, but her eyes 
beam with joy. SAM, too, looks happy. He helps his 
mother remove her wraps, and then MR. and MRs. 
GEWINNER lead them to the couch where they sit 
down, BERTHA in the middle, and SAM on the arm 
of the couch. | 


GEWINNER: I have thought the matter over. 
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Your idea is an excellent one, and it is mighty nice 
of you to suggest it. All we need is to discuss the 
details. [With a lot of flattery] Tell me, please, 
did you know personally Vera Sasulich, Sophia Per- 
ovskaya, Tchaikovsky? 


BERTHA: I did not know them personally, for 
they were then in Petrograd. I was a child when 
Perovskaya was hanged. Tchaikovsky I saw later 
here in New York. [Joyfully] Her death was not in 
vain! 

GEWINNER: Certainly not! [With enthusiasm] 
The Russian Revolution is a wonderful thing—a 
miracle! 


BERTHA: [Smiles]: Are you a Bolshevik, Mr. 
Gewinner? 


GEWINNER: No, I am not, but the way I feel 
about it is this: Give them a chance to show what 
they can do! 


Mrs. GEWINNER: He7isa Bolshevik! Or rather, 
he would be one if he weren’t afraid! 


GEWINNER: [Casts an angry glance at his 
wife|: What is there to be afraid of? If the 
people desire it and economic conditions are ripe, it 
comes about whether we want it or not! 


BERTHA: As a matter of fact, the economic con- 
ditions in Russia were not favorable for a socialist 
revolution; but the sufferings of the Russian people 
were so great as to lead it to the conclusion that if 
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blood must be shed, let it, at least, result in some 
good for the masses! 


GEWINNER: Precisely! I wish the same were 
true of America. But to come back to your offer: 
How do you propose to turn over your houses to 
the tenants? 


BERTHA: At first I thought of giving them away 
altogether; but that would have been very foolish. 
People do not, as a rule, appreciate the things they 
get for nothing. So I have decided to sell the two 
houses to the tenants for the same price they cost me 
in 1910: Fifty Thousand Dollars. Of this amount, 
thirty thousand dollars is to be charged as a first 
mortgage to the tenants’ cooperative society, which 
we shall organize to-night, while your regular rent 
will go to pay the balance. Inside of three years the 
houses ought to be yours—that is, the property of 
the cooperative society. And with the money I shall 
thus get I intend to establish here in the Bronx an 
institution, whose nature and purpose is to be de- 
termined by the people, in memory of my two sons 
[in a subdued voice] who fell in the War. 


Mr. AND Mrs. GEWINNER: [Shocked]: Two 
sons? Two? 


BERTHA: [Wipes her eyes]: Yes, two sons. 
One was killed in battle, the other is still alive but— 


Mrs. GEWINNER: ‘Two sons, my God! 
GEWINNER: Two? But why, why did you 
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let them go? [BERTHA sighs. Pause.] Two! Oh, 
how many lives the War has crushed! [The bell 
rings, and soon there enter Mrs. and Mr. FUCHS, 
bearing themselves rather stiffly. MRs. FUCHS is a 
tall.and fat woman of about fifty-five, wears a silk 
dress, diamond ear-rings, a diamond ring, and a 
gold watch and chain. Her husband is a short and 
thin man, timid and shy; he wears a derby and a 
gold watch and chain. The couple are the janitors 
of Temple Adath Israel, formerly they occupied a 
similar position at SILVERMAN’S houses, but now 
they live in one of them as tenants. After greeting 
the company, they hesitate for a moment, uncertain 
whether they ought to walk up to BERTHA and shake 
hands with her or not. BERTHA notices it, ap- 
proaches and shakes hands with them.] 


BertHA: How are you, Mr. and Mrs. Fuchs? 
You are looking well! [Notices the jewelry on MRS. 
FuCcHS.] You must have become rich. It becomes 
you very much. 

Mrs. Fucus: We are not rich, Mrs. Silverman, 
but diamonds—well, they are the latest style. 
[Frowns] Do you begrudge me these diamonds? 
Have you come to raise the rent? [FUCHS nudges 
her.) 

BERTHA: [Shocked]: Not at all, Mrs. Fuchs, 
not at all! [Returns to her seat.] 

Mrs. Fucus: [With a fatuous smile]: So you 
are not going to raise the rent? Why then did you 
call the meeting? 
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Mr. GEWINNER: There will be no raise, Mrs. 
Fuchs, you’ll find out all about it at the meeting, 
so please take a seat and wait. 


Mrs. Fucus: So there will be no increase in the 
rent? Well, I should have known as much. How 
could a kind and gentle lady like you increase the 
rent? You haven’t done it in all these years—yes, 
you have, but only once, and that isn’t so terrible. 
How is Mr. Silverman? How are your children? 
They must be grown up by this time. 


BERTHA: It’s very kind of you to inquire about 
them. 


Mrs. Fucus: You should see my children—regu- 
lar pippins! You remember Katie, don’t you? Her 
husband was a carpenter and hardly made enough 
for a living. But to-day—some change, let me tell 
you! Now he is a big contractor and puts up the 
biggest buildings. You ought to see how nice and 
fat the two of them are—just like that! [Indicates 
how fat they are.] My son has become quite rich 
and owns a big dress factory, with twenty machines 
all working overtime. [Lowers her voice] Only 
my Sadie is giving me trouble! 


BERTHA: What is the matter? 


Mrs. Fucus: There’s nothing wrong with her, 
thank God! She is strong and healthy and beautiful, 
wears the latest styles—she has a Hudson seal coat 
—and goes to the swellest balls in the swellest hotels. 
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But she’s taken it into her head that she won’t 
marry anybody but a manufacturer, a cloak manu- 
facturer with a car—and she is already twenty- 
three. And how is your eldest son? Must be a 
handsome young man now and in business with his 
father, what? [BERTHA sadly shakes her head.] 


Mrs. GEWINNER: Won’t you please sit down, 
Mrs. Fuchs? 

Mrs. FucHs: What do you mean, sit down? 
Haven’t I got the right to inquire about Mrs. Silver- 
man’s children? Why, I knew them when they were 
wee little tots! 


Mrs. GEWINNER: [Approaches and whispers 
something into her ear.] 


Mrs. Fucus: [Startled]: Killed? You don’t 
say so! 

GEWINNER: [Losing his patience]: Please sit 
down, Mrs. Fuchs, do! 


Mr. Fucus: [Nudges his wife again, takes her 
arm and forces her to sit down]: Sit down, will 
you? 

Mrs. Fucus: And how about the second son? 
[Mrs. GEWINNER bends over and whispers into her 
ear. | 


Mrs. Fucus: [Jumps up]: Both of them? 
Both killed, Mrs. Silverman? Such nice children, 
oh! [Takes out a handkerchief and wipes her eyes.] 
And how about the third? 
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SAM: [Gets up, exasperated]: For God’s sake, 
stop talking, will you? 

Mrs. Fucus: [Undaunted and irrepressible]: 
Is that you, Sam? You used to be such a little bit 
of a fellow, and now you are such a big, handsome 
young man. In business with your father, I sup- 
pose? How old— [She is interrupted by the ring- 
ing of the bell. Enter Levitzky, LINKOVSKY, SONYA, 
MR. TAUBER the grocer, MR. and Mrs. GoTTulEs, and 
other tenants. They are welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. 
GEWINNER. Soon all seats are occupied, while sev- 
eral guests remain standing.] 


GEWINNER: Now that we are all here, we may 
get down to business. 

First WOMAN TENANT: You'll have to wait. 
There are more coming. They are all dead set 
against any increase in the rent. 


GEWINNER: It isn’t a question of raising the 
rent at all! Weare going to mane up something very 
important. 

SEVERAL VOICES: Is that so? 


SECOND WOMAN TENANT: [Impatiently]: We 
need not wait. We can’t wait all night; then, too, 
the children may wake up! 


THIRD WOMAN TENANT: People who have chil- 
dren have no business to go to meetings. 


SECOND WOMAN TENANT: [Angrily]: Nobody’s 
asking you! 
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GEWINNER: We are going to discuss a very 
important proposition, a wonderful proposition! But 
let me tell you right now that there will be no rent 
increase! 


VoIcEs: Fine, fine, very fine! 
A VoIcE: She is a good landlady! 


ANOTHER VOICE: She is rich enough. I wish I 
was in her boots. [At this point more tenants come 
in. | 

GEWINNER: I believe we may now open the 
meeting, 


LEVITZKY: Nominations for chairman! 


SonyA: [A girl of about twenty-eight, of medium 
height, bobbed hair, passionate with burning eyes 
who never read a book and thinks she is very 
educated]: Yes, nominations for chairman! 

First TENANT: Let Mr. Gewinner act as chair- 
man! 

SECOND TENANT: I second it! 


LINKOVSKY: [A boy of about twenty-six, short 
build with hair combed. in Russian style. Wears a 
plain working shirt and keeps always his hands in 
his pockets]: I object. 


First TENANT: But this is his home, and he 
has called the meeting! 


LEVITZKY: It is not a question of privilege or 
honor. The “important” matter Mr. Gewinner has 
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referred to probably concerns us all and we need an 
impartial chairman, a real friend of the people. 


LINKOVSKY: Quite true! 
THIRD TENANT: I nominate Mr. Levitzky! 
SEVERAL VOICES: I second it! 


First TENANT: It is a shame even to argue 
about this question. Mr. Gewinner is a socialist, 
a friend of the people, and a member of the Work- 
men’s Circle. 


SOONYA: [Laughs sarcastically]: The Work- 
man’s Circle as a proof of radicalism—ha-ha-ha! 
We have nothing to do with that dead and buried 
organization! 


LEVITZKY: Wemust elect an impartial chairman! 


on 
\. First TENANT: Why, you don’t even know what 
this meeting is about! 


GEWINNER: We are here to-night to consider 
a very important, very practical, and very de- 
sirable proposition. Mrs. Silverman does not want 
to raise the rent; on the contrary, she wants to turn 
the houses over to us so that we can run them our- 
selves. [Sensation, followed by an outburst of re- 
joicing and cries of “Fine! Wonderful!” “Hooray!” ] 


LEVITZKY: If this is the “important”? matter to 
be considered, then we surely need an impartial 
chairman! 
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LINKOVSKY: Positively, and so I again nominate 
Mr. Levitzky! 


First TENANT: Never! It would be disgrace- 
ful! We need no Bolsheviki. I nominate Mr. Ge- 
winner! 


LEVITZKY: It is essential that we have an im- 
partial chairman. How do we know that there is no 
trick behind this offer, that it is not a scheme on 
the part of Mrs. Silverman and Mr. Gewinner to 
fool the rest of us tenants? 


First TENANT: You can’t turn our heads with 
your phrases! The chairman is not the whole meet- 
ing, is he? The meeting will pass upon the merits 
of the offer; so how can there be any talk about 
tricks and deception? 


SEVERAL VOICES: ‘That’s right! 
THIRD TENANT: Let’s take it to a vote! 


SECOND TENANT: A point of information: How 
are we going to vote on it? 


THIRD TENANT: By a show of hands. 
SEVERAL VOICES: Question on the motion! 


(GEWINNER: All those in favor of Mr. Ge- 
winner for chairman, raise your hands. [A ma- 
jority of hands go up] Against? [A minority of 
hands go up| Mr. Gewinner has been elected chair- 
man of to-night’s meeting. [Applause.] 
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GEWINNER: I hereby declare the meeting open. 
Please come to order and I will explain to you 
the matter that has brought us together here to- 
night. As you know, there is now an orgy of specu- 
lation in real estate. Overnight, rents go up from 
$18 to $40, from $22 to $50, and many landlords are 
forcing their helpless tenants to sign long leases and 
give security. As usual, the courts are on the side 
of the landlords. The Mayor’s Committee is only 
a sham, while the Consumers’ and Tenants’ League 
we have organized is accused of Bolshevism, anarch- 
ism and what not. Before us sits a woman, an old 
Russian revolutionist from Kiev, who worked to- 
gether with Stepniak, Sophia Perovskaya, and Vera 
Sasulitch. [LEvitzky, LINKOVSKY and SONYA look 
closely at BERTHA], and, and—[Turning to BERTHA] 
Didn’t you take part in the attempt upon the life 
of the Governor of Kiev? 


BERTHA: [Emphatically]: No, sir! 


GEWINNER: [Hmbarrassed]: Well, at any rate 
—one of the old revolutionists. And now she has 
decided to give her houses away to the people. 
[Cries: “Good!” “Fine!”] That is, at first she 
thought of making a present of them to the tenants, 
but, as you know, we socialists hate charity; and so 
she has decided to sell them to us. [Cries of disap- 
pointment: “Sell them?”] Yes, sell them to us at 
the same price she paid for them in 1910 after the 
great slump in real estate—that is, for fifty thousand 
dollars. Of this amount, thirty thousand dollars 
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will constitute a first mortgage on the property; as 
for the remaining twenty thousand dollars, we won’t 
have to pay it at one time, but gradually, by means 
of our regular rent. Inside of three years the houses 
will be ours. And suppose that after the three years 
are over we still continue to pay rent [Cries: “But 
why should we?’’], then we can use the money to buy 
more and more houses—a whole block of them! My 
heart throbs with joy at the mere thought of it! 
Why, this is real socialism, one of the immediate 
demands of the Socialist platform, and at the next 
convention of the Workmen’s Circle I am going to 
propose that— 

First TENANT: Whoa! Hold your horses, Mr. 
Gewinner! [Laughter.] 


GEWINNER: But that is not all. Mrs. Silver- 
man is so generous that she does not even want the 
money we are going to pay her in rent. And so she 
is going to use it for the purpose of founding an in- 
stitution for the people, who will decide what kind 
of an institution it is to be. It will serve as a me- 
morial to the two sons she lost in the War. [General 
sensation.] Accordingly, I have called this meeting 
so that we may organize a cooperative society of 
tenants and authorize it to take over the houses and 
run them. 

LEVITZKY: Mr. Chairman, I want the floor! 


GEWINNER: Mr. Levitzky has the floor. 
LEVITZKY; Friends, you have just listened to the 
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Chairman’s beautiful and moving speech about a 
noble woman, a former Russian revolutionist, who 
once even threw a bomb at the Governor of Kiev, 
yet did not fail to get rich by means of speculation 
in real estate and exploitation in the cloak industry, 
who has lost two sons in a capitalist war; and who 
now, in order to still the pangs of her conscience and 
atone for the wrongs she has done to us, wants to 
give us a donation of twenty thousand dollars. 
Whether these two houses belong to us or to her, 
that won’t have the slightest effect on the present 
system. What we want is all the houses, all the 
factories, and all the mines, without paying a single 
cent for them. [General excitement. There are 
cries of “Bolshevik!” “Phrase-monger!”’ The FIRST 
TENANT shouts: “You are crazy!’’| Whether I am 
crazy or not, it is not for a bourgeois like you [to the 
First TENANT] to decide! This, friends, is a time 
of upheavals, of social revolution; and we must not, 
dare not, have any regard for the psychology of the 
contemptible middle-class. This is the moment that 
the world has been waiting for all these thousands of 
years; and he who stands in the way of social revo- 
lution is a traitor and should be dealt with accord- 
ingly. I can understand the feelings and motives 
of our landlady, and she even has my sympathy. 
When one loses two sons in a war, in a capitalist 
war, it is indeed a great sacrifice! But this is not 
our fault; we did not send them to fight; and if our 
landlady is sincere and really wants to repent, she 
ought to turn over the houses to us Communists. 
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We are the only friends of the people; we can be 
trusted; all the rest are traitors! 3 


First TENANT: [Wild with rage and shouting]: 
Throw him out! Throw him out! [Tumult.] 


GEWINNER: [Raps onthe table]: Order! Come 
to order! 

LEVITZKY: [Furiously]: You are going to 
throw me out? Me? 


First TENANT: You are a nihilist and de- 
stroyer! Go back to Russia! 


GEWINNER: Order, please! Come to order! 
First TENANT: Mr. Chairman, I want the floor! 
GEWINNER: Mr. Lensman has the floor. 


First TENANT: Mr. Levitzky has just delivered 
a fiery speech in which he only proved that he is a 
blind fanatic, who is ready to annihilate the whole 
world for the sake of his fanatical views. To him 
the world is not a living world, peopled by living, 
feeling, desiring and passionate beings, but an ab- 
stract principle, the principle of destruction. He 
does not want the two houses—oh, no! He must 
have all the houses, all the factories, all the mines; 
and if Mrs. Silverman wants to show her sincerity 
and repentance, all she has to do is hand the houses 
over to him and he’ll know what to do with them. 
What tommyrot! I tell you, we'll be better off if 
we throw this Bolshevik out! Why doesn't he go 
back to Russia? [LEVITZKY shakes his fist at him.] 
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GEWINNER: [Rapping at the table]: Order! 
Order! 


SONYA; We'll turn America into Russia! 


FIRST TENANT: We don’t want Russia; America 
is good enough for us. All we need is many such 
noble people as Mrs. Silverman and we shall laugh 
at your Russia. I think Mrs. Silverman’s idea is an 
excellent one, and I move that we appoint a com- 
mittee to take steps to carry it out. 


SONYA: I want the floor! 
GEWINNER: Sonya has the floor. 


SONYA: I should like to ask Mrs. Silverman a 
question: She is giving away the houses. Fine! 
But, how about the factory? [BERTHA grows pale 
but makes no reply.] 


First TENANT: Wait till you settle first about 
the houses! 

GEWINNER: I rule this question out of order. 
We are here only to discuss Mrs. Silverman’s offer. 


LINKOVSKY: What is there to discuss? The 
houses should belong to us! 


First TENANT: Back to Russia! This way out! 


GEWINNER: Order! Order! 


LEVITZKY: I am beginning to suspect that our 
neighbor there [Points at the First TENANT] is in 
collusion with the Chairman and the landlady. There 
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must be something back of it, otherwise why is he 
So excited about it? [Turning to BERTHA] Madam, 
if you are a true daughter of Russia, if you were 
brought up in the spirit of Russian literature, you 
ought to sympathize with us Communists and turn 
the houses over to us gladly. We will make no com- 
promises. We refuse to cooperate with these bour- 
geois [Points at the FIRST TENANT] Either you give 
the houses to us or to them! 


First TENANT: Go, by all means! Who wants 
you, anyway? 
GEWINNER: Order! Order! 


SECOND TENANT: Levitzky, you are going too 
far, too Tar «ks 


LINKOVSKY: He is not! 
GEWINNER: Order! You haven’t got the floor! 


LEVITZKY: It’s only a trick, a mere pretense. 
[To BERTHA] Are you sincere about it? 


BERTHA: I am making this offer to the people. 


LINKOVSKY: ‘The people be damned! [Pointing 
at his fellow tenants.] What do these morons know, 
anyway? [Tumult. There are cries: “We have 
more brains than you!” “Throw him out!’ GE- 
WINNER raps for order. | 


LEVITZKY: [Zo BERTHA]: It is up to you 
Madam, to choose between them and us! Good-bye! 
[E'xit.] 
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First WOMAN TENANT: I should like to ask a 
question—a foolish question, perhaps, but still a 
question: I live on the top floor, rear, and Mrs. 
Schwartzbard lives on the third floor, front: yet she 
pays only two dollars a month more than I. Why 
this discrimination in her favor? 


SECOND WOMAN TENANT: That’s what J say! 
Here I am, sick and hardly able to drag my feet 
along. I’d gladly pay twenty-five dollars a month to 
live on the first floor, while down there lives a young 
woman who has no children, and who does nothing 
but sit all dolled up by the window and smile at the 
people in the street. 


THIRD WOMAN TENANT: It really isn’t fair that. 
sickly women with little children should have to live 
on the third, fourth and fifth floors. It ought to be 
turned around so that the strong live on the upper 
floors and the weak on the lower. 


THirD TENANT: And who’s going to tell which 
women are sickly and which are healthy? It seems 
to me all women are sick—at least, that’s what they 
allsay! [Laughter.] 


First TENANT: If you are going to raise such 
questions, we'll never get anywheres. Why haven't 
you complained about it till now. You have all lived 
here, paid rent and seemed more or less pleased, 
why should it be any different now? Let us imagine 
that we are still paying rent to Mrs. Silverman and 
forget that the houses belong to us, and we shall 
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be satisfied. [To the Chairman] Put my motion 
to a vote! 


FIRST WOMAN TENANT: But one can’t forget 
such a thing. It’s one thing if something belongs 
to the other fellow, and another thing if it belongs 
tome. If the houses belong to all of us, then we are 
all equal. Why, then, should some be treated better 
than others? 


SECOND TENANT: Don’t they pay more? 


SECOND WOMAN TENANT: Yes, but I’m sick and 
have three children on my hands. 


SECOND TENANT: It'll all be straightened out in 
time. 


Mrs. Fucus: I want the floor! 
GEWINNER: Mrs. Fuchs has the floor. 


Mrs. Fucus: I don’t understand you, Mrs. Sil- 
verman. You are a sensible and educated woman, 
yet you want to do such a foolish thing. What do 
you mean you’ll give away your houses? To whom 
will you give them? [Pointing at the tenants] To 
these people? Why, they are all Reds and socialists! 
Oh, if the houses were only mine, I’d know what to 
do with them... . 


Mr. Fucus: [Rising from his seat]: Really, 
what nonsense! 


SECOND TENANT: [Angrily]: Nobody is asking 
you, Mr. Fuchs! ([At this point the door is thrown 
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open and in rushes Mrs. TAUBER, all bedraggled and 
out of breath.) 


Mrs. TAUBER: Whereis my husband? Where is 
he? [Notices TAUBER] Why don’t you come down 
to the store? You said you’d be gone only five 
minutes, and here you’ve been away half an hour! 


TAUBER: [Who is hard of hearing]: Huh? 


First TENANT: [Shouting into TAUBER’S ear]: 
It is busy in the store and she wants you to go down! 


TAUBER: But first I’d like to know how much 
the rent is going to be raised? 


Mrs. TAUBER: [Zo MRS. SILVERMAN]: Do you, 
Madam, think we’re coining money that you have 
come to raise our rent? Tell me, pray, what do you 
do with the sugar you’re hoarding? Why does sugar 
cost 26 cents a pound? [Laughter.] 


GEWINNER: There'll be no rent increase, so don’t 
take up our time with nonsense! 


TAUBER: [Bending over to his wife]: How 
much are they going to raise us? 


Mrs. TAUBER: [Shouting into his ear]: They 
say there’ll be no raise. Leave it to Sonya, she'll 
see to it that they don’t raise us! 


TAUBER: [Surprised and wreathed in smiles]: 
No raise, did you say? 


GEWINNER: There’ll be no raise whatever, Mr, 
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Tauber. [TAUBER walks out slowly, shaking his 
head, and muttering: “There will be no raise. Now, 
what do you know about that?’’] 


Mrs. TAUBER: [Zo SONYA]: Well, have you ac- 
complished much here? 


SONYA: Yes, we already got the houses, and we 
are now arguing about the factory. 


Mrs. TAUBER: [Puzzled]: What do you mean 
you have already got the houses? 


SONYA: She wants to give them away to us 
tenants. 

Mrs. TAUBER: [Nudges SONYA slyly]: Don’t be 
foolish, Sonya! Never mind the factory just now; 
grab the houses! 


SONYA: But she wants to make us partners with 
the bourgeois, with the embroidery manufacturer, 
jewelry storekeeper and bourgeois writer Opatov- 
sky. 

Mrs. TAUBER: No, not with Mrs. Opatovsky, 
that stingy woman! 


GEWINNER: Mrs. Tauber, you haven’t the floor! 


GOTTLIEB: [A patriarchical old man of 65, with 
a long, flowing beard, who wears neat black clothes 
and has on a black soft hat with a skull-cap under- 
neath. Has retired from active life and is supported 
by his children. Is one of SILVERMAN’S oldest ten- 
ants.]: Mr. Chairman, may I have the floor? 
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GEWINNER: Mr. Gottlieb has the floor. 

GOTTLIEB: [Speaks slowly and intones his words 
in the manner of a Talmudic scholar]: The Talmud 
says, Leolom yeshalesh odum ess nekosov—a man 
should always divide his fortune in three parts. 
Shlish bitsedokoh—one third should go to charity— | 
and tsedokoh means not alms, but justice; Shlish 
beipargimathy—another third should be invested in 
some form of property or business, because the 
world can exist only if every one has a share in it; 
but that share must be neither too large nor too 
small, as the Holy Torah teaches when it says Lorav 
tarboh nakloso, velemeat tameit nakloso, (Num. 26, 
54)—to the more thou shalt give the more inheri- 
tance, and to the fewer thou shalt give the lesser 
inheritance. Mrs. Silverman, like a true daughter of 
Israel, has acted in the real spirit of Judaism, Shlish 
Derek ehretz —the last third is to go— (Baba 
Metzyoh P. 3.) 


LINKOVSKY: [Interrupts him impatiently]: We 
don’t want any of your hackneyed homilies, Mr. 
Gottlieb! : 


Sam: [Casts an angry look at LINKOVSKY]: 
Go on, Mr. Gottlieb! What does the Talmud say? 
GOTTLIEB: The Talmud says, Loi bedardeke 
aytsoh, (Shabos, p. 9)—Don’t go to children for 
advice. 
LINKOvsKy: You’ll do your preaching in the 
synagogue, Mr. Gottlieb! You don’t understand 
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what’s going on here. [SAM is furious and signals 
to GEWINNER. ] 


GEWINNER: Don’t interrupt the speaker, Mr. 
Linkovsky! Go on, Mr. Gottlieb! 


GOTTLIEB: The Bible says, Sheal oviko veyagedko 
ziknako veyomree lok (Deut. 32:7)—ask thy father 
and he will show thee; thine elders and they will tell 
thee. That means, ask us old men, for we know bet- 
ter than you youngsters. [To his wife.] Come, 
wife; let’s go home. Nothing will come out of this, 
anyhow! [Takes her hand and is about to leave.] 


Mrs. GOTTLIEB: [About sixty-five years old, 
small and lean, neatly dressed with a white 
kerchief on her head.}: Can I have the floor? 


GEWINNER: Mrs. Gottlieb has the floor! 


Mrs. GOTTLIEB: [Slowly, weighing carefully 
each word|: Friends, after listening to the various 
opinions expressed here to-night, I should like to 
tell Mrs. Silverman what I think about her offer. 
[Addressing MRS. SILVERMAN] I really fail to see 
your point, Mrs. Silverman. You have lost two sons 
in the War, and you want to perpetuate their 
memory. Good! But can you think of no better 
way than to turn your houses over to the tenants? 
If they are fighting around even before you have 
given them the houses, what will happen afterward? 
Take it from one who is older than you, no good 
will ever come of it, especially since among your 
tenants there are persons who do not believe in God, 
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have no respect for old age, and reject all mora! 
authority. Would it not be better if you sold your 
houses and applied the proceeds to the Day Nursery 
we have established for children whose mothers are 
forced to work in shops in order to support them? 
[LEVITZKY returns and whispers something in 
SONYA’S ears. | 

FIRS? LENANT: Don’t spoil our plans, Mrs. Gott- 
lieb! | 

GOTTLIEB: [Rises]: We couldn’t possibly do 
so, if for no other reasons than that your plans 
are unworkable. One must first think of God before 
planning anything. You have forgotten your God, 
that’s why your plans are worthless. Return to God, 
and your plans will endure even as He endures. 


LINKOVSKY: This is no synagogue, Mr. Gottlieb! 


GOTTLIEB: In the synagogue, where the sacred 
Scroll of the Law stands deserted and alone, . 
there, and there only, will you find the Truth pure 
and simple. No, friends, it won’t do, it won’t do. 
Come wife, let’s go. Let them show what they can 
accomplished without God! [Eaeunt MR. and Mrs. 
GOTTLIEB. Pause.] 


BERTHA: [Hxcited, offended and frowning, look- 
ing with yearning eyes at the departing GOTTLIEBS, 
turns suddenly to GEWINNER]S Mr. Chairman, my 
faith! 

GEWINNER: [Not understanding her]: What 
do you mean, Mrs. Silverman? 
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BERTHA: My faith, my faith; give me back my 
faith! 


GEWINNER: [Still not understanding her]: 
What do you mean Mrs. Silverman; but you are a 
free thinker! 


BERTHA: Iam ashamed, my friends; what guar- | 
antees will I have that— ® 


LINKOVSKY: We refuse to give any guarantees! 


SONYA: Do you keep servants, Madam? 
BERTHA: I have no servants, I have only co- 
workers. 


SONYA: It amounts to the same thing. You are 
doing nothing, you are living like a parasite. 
BERTHA: [Indignantly]: Iam a housewife and 


mother! 


LEVITZKY: Did your husband ever belong to the 
Socialist Party? \ 


| _GEWINNER: He did, but he resigned. 
LEVITZKY: But he was expelled! 
BERTHA: That isn’t true! He resigned! 


LEVITZKY: I say he was expelled! He is a 
traitor! 
BERTHA: [Turns pale and sinks into her seat.] 


SonNYA: Heis a traitor, a traitor! 
LINKOVSKY: We have proofs! 
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FIrsT TENANT: Kick them out! 

GEWINNER: [Raps the table with his hand): 
Order! Order! [BERTHA faints and Mrs. GE- — 
WINNER tries to revive her. A tumult ensues. LEv- 
ITZKY, LINKOVSKY, and SONYA leave, while SAM 


shakes his fists at them.| 


CURTAIN 
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SECOND VERSION OF THE First ACT 


This act takes place in Octc er, 1910. 

A five-room apartment on the first floor of a 
Bronx tenement house, near Crotona Park, the 
newly acquired property of the Silvermans. The 
two rooms which are seen are beautifully furnished 
with new furniture. The dining-room doors lead 
on the right to the kitchen, on the left to a bedroom. 
In the center there is a big door which leads into a 
parlor. From the parlor on the right, door leads to 
a bedroom. The dining room has two windows in 
the corners. Small tables with vases are near them. 
In the center is a table with chairs around it, a side- 
board, serving-table, china-closet, a rocker by the 
wall. On the china-closet, a samovar; on the walls, 
some pictures. On the door which leads into the 
parlor are heavy portiers. In the parlor, on the 
floor, a carpet, a piano, book-case, davenport and a 
rocker. In the center there is a library table on 
which are placed a violin-box, a guitar and some 
music-books. Two windows face the street through 
which the park can be seen. Near the windows are 
tall vases. Between the windows, a large looking 
glass. | 

When the curtain rises Silverman and Bertha are 
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standing at the window listening to the speech of a 
soap-box orator. 


Silverman is about forty-two, well built, above 
medium height, with beautiful hair and intelligent 
face. There is yearning in his eyes and something 
obstinate about his entire being. 


Bertha Silverman is about thirty-eight, of medium 
height, with dark hair, very dark eyes, intelligent 
expression and refined, aristocratic manners. 


SILVERMAN: [Starts up from the window]: The 
same old hackneyed phrases: “Capitalist!” ‘Wall 
Street”, oh, how blind these men are! 


BERTHA: [Sarcastically]: Yes, but they who 
hold the fate of the people in their hands are fine 
and noble; aren’t they? They do nothing but worry 
about the welfare and well-being of the toiling 
masses! 


SILVERMAN: [Somewhat angrily]: There is 
nothing new in your philosophy, either! 


BERTHA: [Bitter, somewhat uneasy]: See how 
you have gone down-hill! At first you became a 
manufacturer, then a property owner, then the res- 
ignation from the party was a matter-of-course, and 
a little later your nerves became too delicate to hear 
a word of truth! 


SILVERMAN: [Draws nearer to her, clasps her 
hands and says softly]: Bertha dear, I think it is 
about time to rid ourselves of the childish prattle! 
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We cannot remain stagnant in the face of a world 
in action. We are citizens of a great country and 
must get acquainted with and assimilate all that is 
good and noble in American culture. 


BERTHA: And forget the country where our 
heart and soul has been— 


SILVERMAN: No, not to forget, but it is high 
time to give up seeing our country through a Rus- 
Sian viewpoint! There is enough beauty, vitality 
and nobleness in our own country. One must only 
become free from these prejudices to see it. 


BERTHA: [Jmpatiently]: I know, I know— 
[The bell rings.] Sh-sh-sh! The Doctor! [They go 
_ to meet him. DR. MICHAEL KLEEGER, a Yiddish-speak- 
ing anarchist who speculates in real estate, enters. 
He is a man of about forty-five, well built, above 
medium height, with high forehead and short, crisp 
hair. Is very excitable and passionate and ever 
ready to engage in a duel of words.] 


Dr. KLEEGER: Good evening friends. How are 
you? [Shakes hands with them, looks about the 
rooms, smiling.] Well here you are, in your own 
quaretrs, with no need of moving from one neigh- 
borhood to another! 


SILVERMAN: Quite so, Michael! Very glad to see 
you. Why so late? 


Dr. KLEEGER: First I was delayed at my attor- 
ney’s, then by the crowds listening to soap-box 
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orators. <A host of speakers keep constantly confus- 
ing the already confused masses. 


SILVERMAN: There is one right here on the cor- 
ner. [They walk into the parlor] 


Dr. KLEEGER: [Making a wry face]: Yes, I 
heard him. What exaggerations! Ugh! Ugh! 


BERTHA: Why don’t you sit down, Doctor? 
[SILVERMAN and DR. KLEEGER seat themselves on 
the davenport, and BERTHA on a chair.| And he, 
my dear Jacob, allowed himself to be confused by 
you, Doctor; you have made us bourgeois, property 
owners! 


Dr. KLEEGER: [Smiling]: I consider it my only 
achievement, Bertha! You have been eighteen years 
in America, and remained on the same level. As 
a friend, I wanted to do something for you. 


BERTHA: For us or for yourself? You certainly 
did not do it for nothing! 


Dr. KLEEGER: [Somewhat uneasy]: I did not. 
think of myself— 


SILVERMAN: How cleverly you did it! Are you 
always successful in making ten thousand dollars 
so easily? 


Dr. KLEEGER: No, sometimes I imagine I have a 
bargain; that I will be able to get rid of a piece of 
property quickly and make a few dollars by passing 
it from hand to hand; but what one imagines does — 
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not always work out. Sometimes I have to improve 
a house and let it to tenants who live there a few 
months, spoil the property and move away, so that 
instead of making a profit I lose money. 


SILVERMAN: How anxious the furrier was about 
the houses! 


Dr. KLEEGER: When one is very anxious that is 
the time to make money. 


 BERTHA: How did you know that it would be 
a profitable transaction? 


Dr. KLEEGER: That furrier is an old-time 
acquaintance of mine from the movement! He told 
me once that he had had a good season and desires 
to move uptown near the famous fur importer, and 
buy his own property. So I gave the matter some 
attention until I discovered the two small houses on 
Twenty-Seventh Street. As I happened to come up 
to Jacob’s factory I observed that he was troubled. 
Upon asking him the reason, he told me about the 
general strike, cancellations, and so forth. So I 
suggested to him to buy the houses and make a few 
dollars from hand to hand. He looked at me seri- 
ously and told me that on the tenth he had to pay 
a big bill to the American Woolen Company, and 
here it’s only the second, and what can one not do 
in the real estate world in eight days! Only five 
thousand dollars were needed. I had quite a task to 
convert him to my idea, but I succeeded. We 
bought for fifty-seven thousand and sold for sixty- 
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seven thousand. [Zo SILVERMAN] Now, Jacob, 
your rating and credit will be still better! 


BERTHA: Was not the furrier aware that it was 
a little too much money? 


DR. KLEEGER: Yes, I had a hard task convincing 
the furrier, but at last he agreed to it! [With re- 
proach| If I were as selfish as you think, I could 
have made the money myself! 7 


BERTHA: Perhaps, it would have been better! 
[Reflects fora while.] At all events, we have made 
a big mistake by moving into our own house. All 
the tenants know that we are the landlords. How 
they flatter us! And how some of them—scold! 


SILVERMAN: You insisted on our buying the 
houses we live in with the money thus made, Bertha, 
and now you are complaining! 


BERTHA: [Sighing]: Yes, but— 


Dr. KLEEGER: [Slyly]: And I fail to see the 
difference between a landlord and a manufacturer. 


SILVERMAN: That’s where you are mistaken, 
Michael; a manufacturer is before all else a man of 
enterprise, a producer of useful things, but a land- 
lord, especially one that only speculates— 


BERTHA: We did not do anything to earn so 
much money! 


SILVERMAN: Notathing! And yet ten thousand, 
[laughs bitterly] ten thousand dollars “profit’’! 
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Dr. KLEEGER: And when you earn ten thousand 
dollars in your cloak business, would it then be 
kosher? 


SILVERMAN: I'll tell the world! Think of 
how much strength, energy, experience and brains a 
manufacturer puts into his work! I have been a 
manufacturer for five years and I am hardly worth 
ten thousand dollars. One is thankful to end a 
season without being forced to fail—and here—ten 
thousand dollars! [Zo BERTHA] After all, dear, it 
is not such a crime in our time! Think of our 
children ! ) 


BERTHA: We should not have done that—we, 
who have been raised on Russian culture, we who 
know— 

Dr. KLEEGER: Then somebody else would have 
done it, and with that money would have speculated 
again, or else would have kept up one or two mis- 
tresses! We are not of that type. We help support 
our party, we help to educate the masses. 


BERTHA: We find excuses, but deep down in our 
hearts— [The bell rings, BERTHA goes to see who it 
is. In comes NED, MAXWELL, SAM, LUCY, noisy and 
laughing. They are all neatly dressed. The doctor 
rises and shakes hands with each one.] 


Nep: [A boy of sixteen, a high-school student, 
tall and slender, modest and well mannered.]: 


Papa, a Socialist speaker! 
MAXWELL: [A boy of fourteen, an introspective 
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high-school student, bodily weak, shoulders stoop- 
ing slightly, wears spectacles|: He says that if he 
is elected, all will be well with the workers! 


SAM: [A boy of eleven, determined and inquisi- 


tive]: And he says that the rabbis and the priests 
are all for the capitalists. 


SILVERMAN: [Zo Lucy]: And what else did he 
say, Lucichka? 

Lucy: [A girl of eight, very graceful, with long 
black curls falling over her shoulders, somewhat 
spoiled by too much petting.|: That children are 
working for six cents an hour! [All laugh. NED 
raises Lucy and kisses her.] 


BERTHA: Come, Doctor, come children, into the 
dining room! [They all enter the dining room and 
seat themselves around the table. BERTHA steps 
into the kitchen returning with tea, fruit and cakes.] 

Lucy: Why do the children do it, Papa? 

SAM: Because they are fools! 

MAXWELL: Because they are hungry! 

NED: Our country grows fat on the exploitation 
of child labor! He told us some interesting facts. 

Dr. KLEEGER: And what do you think of that, 
Ned? A 
NED: WhatIthink? Socialism is not a bad idea. 


SILVERMAN: If the people would only under- 
stand it, would only want it! 
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NED: We would get rid of crime, poverty, sick- 
ness and ignorance! 


Dr. KLEEGER: And you think that Socialist poli- 
ticians would be better than capitalist politicians? 
No state! No rulers! That is the solution! 


NED: And how will you bring this about, Doctor? 


DR. KLEEGER: By means of education, by teach- 
ing the masses to think and to rely on themselves. 
As, for example, David Henry Thoreau and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 


NED: [Amazed]: Would you say that Emerson 
was an anarchist? 


Dr. KLEEGER: In a way, yes! He said, for ex- 
ample, that the best government was the one that 
governed least. Then, too, he was one of the spon- 
sors of Brook Farm, a real anarchist-communist 
colony. 


SILVERMAN: How cleverly you twist the casual 
remarks of a great man so as to make them serve 
your purpose! Why not include Jefferson and 
Lincoln among your anarchists? 


Dr. KLEEGER: Ina way, we might! As a matter 
of fact, Jefferson came very close to our point of 
view. Government was to him only an instrument, 
a means for the attainment of certain ends, and 
when a government became a hindrance to the 
natural desires of the people, he held that the people 
had a right to overthrow it—make a revolution. 
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He placed the individual above society, above all 
authority. And, this is precisely what we do! 


NED: And how about Lincoln? 


Dr. KLEEGER: Well, Lincoln also stood for the 
common people, for the poor and disinherited! 


SILVERMAN: And also for law and order and 
against the whim and arbitrary will of individuals 
or states! 


Dr. KLEEGER: This is just what we stand for! 


NED: But, you stand against all law and order 
and authority! 


Dr. KLEEGER: Yes, against government by cer- 
tain classes or groups! 


SILVERMAN: There will always be a government 
of classes or groups because the dear ‘‘peepul’’ seem 
unable to rise above their stomach! 


NED: Anarchism is no good. Socialism—that is 
something different! If it could only be brought 
about! | 


SILVERMAN: When we will become better, more 
anxious, to feel and believe, and to yearn for the true, 
the beautiful and the just! 


BERTHA: As Nadson sang so sweetly! [Nadson 
is a popular Russian poet. | 


MAXWELL: [Looking into his glass of tea]: Oh, 
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I caught a speculator! [All the children together]: 
Where? 


MAXWELL: Wait, I'll get the microscope! [Runs 
into the parlor, takes the microscope from the book- 
case, comes back and sits down looking very eagerly 
into his tea.] Here, look! Millions—billions! [All 
the children want to look into his tea. He playfully 
won't let them, and in the struggle his tea overturns. 
They all laugh, accusing each other; then SAM takes 
the microscope from MAXWELL, looks into his tea 
and becomes enthusiastic. | 


SAM: What creatures there are in this world! 


MAXWELL: Of one cell! 


SAM: And they live! 
Dr. KLEEGER: All living things are made of such 
cells. 


SAM: Yes? 


Dr. KLEEGER: What you see there are amoebas, 
one-cell plants, microbes, protozoa, that live and 
multiply. 


SAM: And have children? [Laughter. BERTHA 
looks laughingly at SAM.] 


Dr. KLEEGER: ‘They divide of their own accord, 
from one becomes two. They divide until from a 
plain amoeba becomes a complicated metazoa. 

SAM: And how does a fish or a bird come into 
life? 
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Lucy: Fromanest! [Laughter.] 


NED: How long are the rays the ameobae re- 
flect ? 


Dr. KLEEGER: How long? 
Nep: A millionth of a millionth of an inch! 
Dr. KLEEGER: How did you measure it? 


NED: My teacher did it with Professor Michael- 
son’s interferometer.* He says that, in Nature there 
is only one substance—energy—which is eternal. 
We cannot create it, nor destroy it. 


Dr. KLEEGER: That is what we say, there is only 
one substance—matter that possesses a power from 
which— 


In this first act, which is, by the way, very playful, lies the nucleus 
of the idea of the play—namely, the ethical man and his struggle 
with stupidity and darkness which he finds on his path, and threatens 
to destroy him. The second act logically follows from the first—his 
struggle with his workers—Silverman’s new way of serving the peo- 
ple. The third act, the climax of the play—the tragedy and his com- 
ing to himself, follows logically from the second. The fourth act—the 
truth and life as it is and the conclusion follows logically from the 
third, etc. We find the ethical man in all classes, as I hope some day 
to prove it, and thus expel the prodigious darkness and ignorance 
which exists in certain Jewish circles towards our manufacturers. 

Maurice Schwartz, director of the Yiddish Art Theatre, promised me 
to produce the play. Now, I hope that some daring producer of the 
English stage will do likewise. I say daring because to do it requires 
an enormous amount of money; there are too many persons in the 
play and to eliminate some of them would, in my opinion, only 
cripple the play. 

A few years ago, a prominent attorney had found it suitable in the 
midst of an after-war hysteria to produce on the English stage 
“Yankel Shabshowitch”’—our shame. Will there be found another 
prominent attorney or a group of prominent Jews who will help to 
produce this play showing our fellow-citizens Silverman—our pride, 
the Jew, the ethical man? 

H. B. B. x. 
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SILVERMAN: [Interrupting]: But energy is not 
matter! It is a power, probably the original power. 


NED: The first cause! I will be a physicst and 
go to Harvard! 


MAXWELL: I will bea biologist and go to Colum- 
bia! 

SAM: I will be a Jew and go to the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary! [Laughter.] 


BERTHA: And what will you be, Lucichka? 


Lucy: [Gets up and imitates a certain actress]: 
I will be bird free and fly with wings unfurled. I 
will play parts there with passion fire burn. [Laugh- 
ter and hand-clapping. | 


Dr. KLEEGER: Sam will yet be a rabbi and ease 
the conscience of his flock. 


SAM: [Somewhat agitated]: They all call me here 
Orel, Goi, and the old man, Gottlieb, asked me 
whether we are attending the synagogue! 


SILVERMAN: And what did you answer? 
SAM: I said, “No, because Papa is a free- 
thinker.” 


BERTHA: Yes we are, and there is no such thing 
as Goi or Yid! There are only men, good men and 
bad men! 


SILVERMAN: We are Americans—Americans of 
Jewish descent! 
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SAM: If we are Americans, why don’t we go to 
church? [Laughier.] 


SILVERMAN: [Rises]: The churches and re- 
ligions need fresh air to ventilate their barbarity. 
Thus says William James, whom when you will grow 
older, Sam, you will understand. [Steps into the 
parlor and moves his fingers over the piano.| Well, 
children, to the weekly concert! 


SAM: [Comes loudly into the parlor]: Then let 
us join the Free Synagogue, Papa, there is the great- 
est rabbi in the world! [The bell rings unceasingly. 
NED goes to see who it is. Through the windows in 
the parlor the laughter of children is heard. NED 
comes back and reports that the children were play- 
ing with the bell. The children go in the parlor; 
Lucy at the piano; SAM takes to the violin and SIL- 
VERMAN takes the guitar, sits down on the davenport 
and plays with the strings. | 


BERTHA: [Sadly]: Only with our bell they like 
to play! They have already spoiled two bells since 
we have moved in here! | 


Dr. KLEEGER: Well, you have moved here to calm 
your conscience, to give personal attention to the 
houses, to take away from the ownership the com- 
mercial aspect. 


BERTHA: And how could we, who believed all 
the time that private property is the root of all evil, 
become suddenly such enthusiastic adherents of 
private property? 
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DR. KLEEGER: One must not be an adherent of 
the theory of private property! I still think it is the 
root of all evil, but when the social revolution does 
not come, one cannot be so backward, so foolish, 
when everybody else is making money! 


BERTHA: So, you justify it in the name of the 
revolution that does not come? [Sarcastically] And 
you are such an ardent enthusiast of Nietzsche! ... 
You are a medical man, and I think you can make an 
honorable living at your profession! 


Dr. KLEEGER: [Rises]: Yes, but I hate it! The 
foolish patients, the fat, vulgar women and the lean, 
nervous girls drove me to desperation! Now I have 
so much more time to work for the movement, to 
educate the masses! 


BERTHA: And thus you calm your conscience? 


Dr. KLEEGER: Again, conscience! This is one of 
the silly notions put into our heads! A man has 
several consciences. Our conscience is not like 
theirs— 

SILVERMAN: [From the parlor]: Come here, 
Michael, let us sooth our conscience with music! 


Dr. KLEEGER: My conscience is all right. I help 
to educate the masses. [Going into the parlor, to 
BERTHA]: Well, what is conscience? Can you ex- 
plain it? 

SILVERMAN: Conscience is like music. It comes 
from the higher spheres. 
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NED: Conscience is harmony. 
MAXWELL: Conscience is a germ. 


SAM: Conscience is God. The old man, Mr. 
Gottlieb, told me! 


BERTHA: What is conscience, Lucichka? 
Lucy: Conscience is a nice dress. [Laughter.] . 


Dr. KLEEGER: [Sits down on the davenyport, near 
SILVERMAN]: Conscience is a function of the brain 
and always goes hand-in-hand with memory. 


SILVERMAN: What is memory? 


NED: Memory is the major principle of con- 
sciousness. A sort of petit mobiles. 


MAXWELL: Memory is a cell. 

SAM: Memory is arithmetic. 

BERTHA: What is memory, Lucichka? 

Lucy: Memory is good chocolate. [Laughter.] 


Dr. KLEEGER: It is the first strong impressions 
we get that store themselves in our subconscious- 
ness. 


SILVERMAN: Are impressions matter? 


NED: Impressions are a_ transformation of 
energy from one form into another. 


MAXWELL: Impressions are the little imprints 
which the ameobas make. 
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SAM: Impressions are a pair of good eyes. 
BERTHA: What are impressions, Lucichka? 


Lucy: Impressions are plastic dances. [Gets up 
and imitates a certain dancer. ] 


SILVERMAN: I think, Michael, that memory, im- 
pressions, conscience are the feeling of remorse that 
tells us we are wrong. They are Kant’s categorical 
imperative, or the demand and obligation of James. 


Dr. KLEEGER: [Amazed]: To whom are we 
obligated ? 


SILVERMAN: ‘To the conscience. If no law and 
no God— 


Dr. KLEEGER: You want to make us slaves of 
something supernatural? 


SILVERMAN: I would advise you to read William 
James or Henri Bergson. 


Dr. KLEEGER: Your metaphysicians will not turn 
my head! You can read them, with pleasure! 


SILVERMAN: [Rises]: Well, children, are you 
ready? [He assumes the role of leader.] Well, be- 
gin! [They start to play, when the bell rings. In 
comes Mrs. FUCHS, the janitress, a fat woman of 
about forty-five, with an angry face; behind her is 
Mr. Fucus, the janitor, of the same age—a small, 
lean, timid man, with a derby, wearing a sweater 
and holding a monkey-wrench.] 
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Mrs. Fucus: Mr. Getzow gave me notice that 
he will move Tuesday. It is already the fifteenth 
and he hasn’t paid his rent yet. 


Mr. Fucus: The pipe in the second house leaks. 
I tried to fix it but I can’t. You’ll have to send for 
the plumber. 


SILVERMAN: Mr. Fuchs, please shut off the 
water! I will send for the plumber tomorrow morn- 
ing. 


Fucus: No, I can’t do it, I am afraid they may 
kill me! 

SILVERMAN: Who? | 

Fucus: The tenants. (Laughter. ] 


SILVERMAN: Don’t.talk nonsense, Mr. Fuchs! On 
my responsibility! [Mr. and Mrs. Fucus walk out 
slowly. ] 


BERTHA: [70 the doctor]: We have you to 
thank for all these annoyances! 


DR. KLEEGER: [Somewhat uneasy|: If you find 
it so aggravating, you can surely sell the houses! 


SILVERMAN: Bertha dear, we cannot expect to 
have property and have no responsibility! 


BERTHA: I would be happier without such re- 
sponsibility ! | 


SILVERMAN: [Angrily]: Enough, Bertha, 
enough, It is high time to free yourself from the 
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sweet, sentimental, impractical nonsense and join 
the culture of giants, of poets in action, and help to 
carry your part of responsibility with love and de- 
votion! 


BERTHA: Over the bodies of the people? 


SILVERMAN: Well then, put the people in an ice- 
cream parlor, lead them into the circus and then fall 
upon your knees and sing Hallelujah! [Short pause. | 
We are a democracy! 

Dr. KLEEGER: A nice democracy, headed by Wall 
Street ! 

SILVERMAN: Yes, Wall Street, Michael! If the 
people don’t know how, or are indifferent or igno- 
rant, somebody must lead! 


Dr. KLEEGER: [Strongly amazed]: But, Jacob, 
this is almost— 


BERTHA: I still remember the days when you 
were without a job and there was no bread in the 
house! 


SILVERMAN: Forget those days, Bertha! We 
were like little children and believed that everything 
was so easy. We were at the feet of the dear ‘“‘pee- 
pul’ for so many years; built colonies, unions and 
co-operative shops. What became of it all? [Short 
pause.| We have our children to look after! 


BERTHA: Can’t we have our children and re- 
main true to our principles? 
SILVERMAN: We are true to our principles, 
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Bertha! We have only followed a different path. 
There are many ways to serve the people. 


Dr. KLEEGER: And first and foremost, we have 
to educate— 


BERTHA: [With wrath toward the doctor]: And 
what do we do; we, the already educated? 


Dr. KLEEGER: [Offended, but tries to hide it]: 
We do our part. We educate the masses. [A long 
pause and silence. The voice of the speaker is dis- 
tinctly heard. The bell rings. In walks MR. GE- 
WINNER, a tenant of the SILVERMANS, a man of 
thirty, with a kind face, dressed simply and neatly. ] 


GEWINNER: Will you be so kind, Comrade Sil- 
verman, as to accept an invitation to address our 
newly organized branch of the Socialist Party of 
the Bronx? , 


BERTHA: [Softly]: Sit down, Friend Gewinner! 
[He sits down.]| 


SILVERMAN: [Softly]: I am sorry, friend Ge- 
winner, I resigned from the Socialist Party! 


GEWINNER: [Amazed]: Resigned? Since when? 


SILVERMAN: Since I discovered that Socialism is 
not the only truth in the world! 


GEWINNER: Is that so? You mean to say that 
Karl Marx has made a mistake? 


SILVERMAN: He made one small mistake. He 
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wanted to harness man to his formulae, to the wagon 
of historical materialism. But man is not a horse! 
He has a will, and his will protests. 


GEWINNER: [Naively]: I don’t get you, Com- 
rade Silverman. What do you mean, “the will pro- 
tests”? Does that mean we don't want Socialism? 


SILVERMAN: I am sorry, Friend Gewinner, but I 


fear we don’t want it! At any rate, how do we know 
that Socialism will bring us freedom and happiness? 


GEWINNER: [Shifting]: But, hasn’t Karl Marx 
proved the truth of scientific socialism? 


SILVERMAN: Do you really believe it? 


GEWINNER: No, I don’t believe it! I don’t be- 
lieve in anything! I am a free thinker! [Rises in 
haste.| Aha, I understand everything now! Karl 
Marx said that property changes the code of morals. 
[Triumphantly] Karl Marx did not make any mis- 
take! Pardon me, Mr. Silverman, I must be off. 
Good-night! [Leaves in haste.] 


BERTHA: [Gloomily]: One more enemy! 


Dr. KLEEGER: Don’t pay any attention to what 
a Social-Democrat will tell you! 


BERTHA: He is more genteel than we are. [A 
noise 1s heard through the window. The children 
go to the windows. BERTHA, SILVERMAN and the 
doctor after them. Hurrahs are shouted without, 
and soon the noise of broken window-panes, a run- 
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ning and laughter of children and the noise of people 
is heard. NED and MAXWELL run down to see what 
happened, they come up soon and say that the chil- 
dren of the street, while playing, have broken a 
window-pane. Soon after, Mr. and Mrs. FUCHS 
appear. | 

Mrs. Fucus: Jake, the Tauber’s grocery boy, 
did it, and almost killed the old man, Gottlieb! 

Fucus: They are in business and you can sue 
them for damages... . 

BeRTHA: [In desperation]: We move! We sell! 


CURTAIN 
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ORIGINAL SECOND ACT 


This act takes place on April 6, 1917, between 
7 and 8 in the evening. 


The dining room of the Silvermans, on the West 
Side. Comfortably arranged. There are two doors 
in the center wall; the one on the right is open, 
leading into a hallway; the other on the left, leading 
into the library. On the left wall there are two 
windows, and on the right a door leading into the 
anner rooms. 


As the curtain goes up, Mr. and Mrs. Silverman, 
Maxwell, Sam, Sonheim and Madge are seen 
sitting at the table, all in good humor. It is just 
after supper and the dishes are still on the table. 
All eyes are glued to the door leading into the library. 
The eyes of all are turned to the door leading into 
the library. The door opens and Lucy enters, dis- 
guised as an old Jewish woman, with a shawl on her 
head, who is paying a visit to a sick friend, accord- 
angto Jewish custom. 


Lucy: Good evening, Zelda Gittel! Have you 
been sick long; why? Don’t act so foolishly, Zelda 
Gittel! You have such a nice home and are so much 
thought of; why, you ought to be dancing and 
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romping around for joy! What's hurting you—the 
side? The stomach? The shoulders? How did you 
get sick? Out without a jacket, I suppose! Oh, if 
things were only a tenth as well with me! If only 
my children treated me as well! My daughter-in- 
law, in particular—I am so afraid of her! She does 
nothing but scold, scold, scold, the whole day long. 
Wkat did the doctor say? What kind of medicine 
did he prescribe? But I must be going along, so 
good night, Zelda Gittel! May there be no more sick- 
ness in your home. May God be with you, and you 
with God soon! [Laughter and applause. Exit Lucy 
by the same door she entered. She soon returns, 
this time disguised as a newly wed woman, wearing 
a heavy fur coat and white hat, who is making her 
first purchase at a kosher butcher shop. The flapper 
girl. | 

Lucy: How do you do, Mr. Kosher? I want 
the best cuts of the best meat! My husband is a 
furrier, you know. He earns two hundred dollars 
a week, you know. I suppose you think he is a 
greenhorn, eh? How foolish of you to think so! He 
earns two hundred dollars a week, and he is such a 
wonderful dancer, so tall and so neat and peppy, 
that all my girl friends are jealous. He is a sport 
and knows all the dances: One-step, two-step, tango 
and shimmy and everything. [Makes a movement 
indicative of the shimmy.| And he dresses like a 
dude—nothing but silk stockings, and silk shirts and 
patent leather shoes! And you see this diamond, 
and this fur coat? Alaska seal! And the honey- 
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moon will take place after the season at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel in Atlantic City! And how much is a 
pound of chicken? And meat? [Looks at the meat] 
Is this meat? But I don’t want this; it looks so red! 
I want some real fresh stuff, the best in the house! 
My husband is a furrier, you know. [Looks up at 
the sun] Heavens, it is time to light the Sabbath 
candles! [Ina hurry] Excuse me, Mr. Kosher, I’ll 
come later, after I light the Sabbath sandles! [Exit 
Lucy] 

SONHEIM: Fine, wonderful! She possesses real 
talent. 

BERTHA: Yes, when we noticed her power of 
observation, her temperament, and her knack for 
impersonation, we immediately engaged the best 
dramatic teachers for her. 


SILVERMAN: Iam a great admirer of the drama. 
No other art can compare with it as a medium for 
revealing the innermost secrets of the soul. 


BERTHA: And I could just eat opera. 


SILVERMAN: And think of the hundreds of thou- 
sands to whom ideas can be communicated by means 
of the drama. [Lucy returns blushing, walks up to 
SILVERMAN and cuddles to him.] 


SONHEIM: [Shaking hands with her]: Excel- 
lent, Miss Silverman! You have real talent. When 
are you going on the stage? 


Lucy: [Strikes up a pose and bows stiffly]: 
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Your compliments, sir, are very charming, but my 
stage name is Lucile de Silva, if you please. 


SAM: [Imitating her]: Lucile de Silva! Lucy 
Silverman isn’t good enough for her! 


BERTHA: [Casting a stern glance at SAM]: After 
she graduates from high school, maybe. If one 
wishes to be a great artist, one must first acquire a 
good education, as the Russians do! 


SONHEIM: The Russians are a _ remarkable 
people! 
BERTHA: The most artistic, the best! 


Lucy: Precisely! 


Sam: [Sarcastically]: Naturally, since you and 
Papa were born in Russia. 


BERTHA: And were imbued with the great Rus- 
sian culture. 


SAM: Also with the great Russian pogroms. 


BERTHA: [Angrily]: Don’t talk nonsense! That 
was the work of the Czar and his black hundreds. 
See what the Russian people has done now! 


SONHEIM: ‘Think of the Russian Revolution! 


BERTHA: The only bright ray in the European 
gloom! Revolutions ought to break out everywhere. 
And see what the Russian people applied itself to, 
the day after the revolution; why, to education! 
Universities at the front—isn’t that characteristic 
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of the great Russian soul? Now that the Russian 
people has come into its own, it will be able to de- 
velop and display its great genius and artistic 
temperament. 


SILVERMAN: If only the events of 1905 do not 
repeat themselves now. If only jealousy and rivalry 
among the various parties do not destroy the revo- 
lution. 


BERTHA: Never fear, Jacob. They will learn 
from the mistakes they made in 1905, and try to 
avoid them. 


SILVERMAN: [Smiling]: Jealousy knows no 
mistakes and no considerations! 


BERTHA: But it’s different now. In 1905 the 
revolution was made mostly by the intellectuals and 
city workers. To-day the people themselves—the 
great and gifted Russian people—have made it. It 
has come from below rather than from above! 

Lucy: Precisely! 


SILVERMAN: That’s the worst of it! When it 
comes from below, it is sure to fail. 


BERTHA: No, my dear! Didn’t you once live and 
work among the people? To hear you talk like that! 


SILVERMAN: It isn’t my fault, Bertha. It is a 
matter of experience, of seeing, of understanding. 


SONHEIM: Everything depends on experience 
and understanding, 
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BERTHA: This is precisely what the great Rus- 
sian people did. It reflected, decided, and acted— 
made the revolution. 


Lucy: Precisely! 


BERTHA: You will see now what the Russian 
people will accomplish. Who can understand its 
great soul so well as we, who were reared amid its 
great, rich culture? The whole history of the Rus- 
sian people is one great epic. 


Lucy: Precisely! 


SAM: [With suppressed anger]: You seem to 
have a patent for understanding the Russian people. 


Luc: Of course, she has! Wasn’t she gradu- | 
ated from a Gymnasium with a gold medal? [Ap- 
proahces her mother and kisses her. | 


Sam: And how about the Jewish people? [SIL- 
VERMAN, BERTHA and SONHEIM exchange glances.] 


MAXWELL: At present we must think only of the 
American people. We too are now in the War. 
[BERTHA’S face darkens. ] 


SONHEIM: Our government finally had to take 
a stand. 


SILVERMAN: [Seriously]: I don’t believe it is 
the best stand. You can’t destroy war with war, 
and I won’t permit my sons to shed blood. [BERTHA’S 
face brightens up. She and MADGE remove the 
dishes from the table and place them upon a 
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smaller table, which MADGE wheels away towards 
the door on the right.] 


BERTHA: If revolutions could only be made with- 
out bloodshed! See how easily the Russian Revo- 
lution was carried out! Hardly any blood was spilt. 


SILVERMAN: The revolution is just beginning! 


BERTHA: The great Russian people knows how 
to avoid bloodshed. It has been dreaming for a hun- 
dred years and finally its dream has come true; and 
the reality will be just as beautiful as the dream. 


Lucy: Precisely! 


SAM: And the Jewish people has been dream- 
ing for two thousand years. 


SILVERMAN: Why do you keep harping upon the 
Jewish people to-day? 


SAM: It hurts me that Leah Silverman should 
give way to Lucile de Silva and that Mama should 
always be talking of the great, magnanimous, artis- 
tic Russian people and its dreams and realities. And 
how about ourselves? Have we, then, no dreams at 
all? I don’t understand it. 


SILVERMAN: Haven’t I made it clear to you that 
we are Americans, Americans of Jewish descent? 


SAM: Americans of Jewish descent? Why, then, 
does Mama keep on worshiping the Russian peo- 
ple as if it were the only people on earth deserving 
to live? 
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SILVERMAN: Well, Sam, one can’t wholly efface 
the memories and experiences of one’s youth, and 
the Russian literature is certainly something worth 
while. And the Russian intelligentzia in its readi- 
ness for self-sacrifice, is certainly without a peer in 
the world. Besides, the revolution is one bright ray 
in the thick gloom! 


SAM: Weare Americans of Jewish descent and 
yet you are the chairman of the cloak manufacturers’ 
committee for the relief of Jewish war sufferers in 
Russia. But, if we are merely Americans of Jewish 
descent, then we have no specific problems, then 
there is no such a thing as a Jewish people, eh? 


SILVERMAN: There is and again there isn’t. It 
all depends upon how you look at it! 


SAM: And I think there is! [Pauses a while, 
then with determination] I intend to leave Colum- 
bia University and to enter the Jewish Theological 
Seminary. I want to learn to know my people and 
its past. I want to find out from first-hand sources, 
whether we are the worst or the best people! [SIL- 
VERMAN and BERTHA look at each other in astonish- 
ment, then burst out laughing.) 


MAXWELL: We are neither the worst nor the 
best. We are vertebrate animals who have evolved 
out of invertebrate animals, which had developed 
from multicellular creatures, which in turn had 
sprung from unicellular creatures like the amoeba. 
[To SILVERMAN] He ought to take a course in 
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biology, Papa, then he’d know! [Everybody laughs. ] 
SONHEIM: When you are ordained, I shall pro- 
pose you for rabbi of Temple Shaarei Tzedek, if 
you won’t object! 
Lucy: [Teasingly]: Rabbi Samuel Silverman! 


SAM: [EH«acited and blushing]: I don’t want to 
be a rabbi. I merely wish to study Judaism from 
first-hand sources. [Blushing and lowering his gaze] 
Besides, even if I wanted to be a rabbi, I could not 
be one. It says so in the Bible. . . . Rabbi Bloom 
told me so. [SILVERMAN, SONHEIM and BERTHA ez- 
change glances. | 

SILVERMAN: Rabbi Bloom told you so? [Pause.] 
Did he also tell you the history of this barbarous 
rite? What right did we have to stamp you in this 
manner when you were still so helpless? 


BERTHA: What right did we have to spill your 
blood, to perform an operation upon you? 


SAM: It is a sacred Jewish rite, and it is sanitary. 
[Rises from his chair.] 


SILVERMAN: It is still not too late, Sam. You 
may have it done on your own responsibility. [ Pause, 
during which SILVERMAN, SONHEIM and BERTHA 
rise from their seats. | 


Lucy: [Mischievously]: Rabbi Samuel, D.D.! 
SAM: Jezebel! 


_ SONHEIM: [Somewhat embarrassed]: You 
Russian Jews certainly have courage! 
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SILVERMAN: Yes, courage to give up meaning- 
less old customs which keep us chained to the past. 


BERTHA: We must get dressed now. [Zo MAx- 
WELL and SAM]: Would you boys like to come along 
to the opera? 


MAXWELL: I must attend a meeting of the Jew- 
ish Big Brothers’ Association. 


SAM: AndI have volunteered as secretary of the 
campaign of the Jewish Relief, and there’s an im- 
portant meeting on to-night. 


BERTHA; Let’s go then, Lucy! 
Lucy: [Mischievously]: Rabbi Samuel, D.D.! 


SAM: Jezebel! [EHxeunt BrERTHA and Lucy, 
MAXWELL and SAM by the door on the right. | 


SONHEIM: [Hesitatingly]: Really, this is very 
daring. No German or native American Jew would 
have dared to think this way about— 


SILVERMAN: That’s just what’s the trouble with 
them! They don’t dare, they are too lazy to, think! 
What is there so sacred or noble about bleeding an 
eight-day-old child? Custom? Tradition? But, not 
all customs and traditions are good or beautiful or 
worth keeping! 


SONHEIM: But, maybe it’s really sanitary? 
SILVERMAN: Then medical science would have 
pronounced it so! 
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SONHEIM: Perhaps the medical world doesn’t 
say so because it does not wish to give us Jews the 
credit for it. [MAXWELL and SAM enter and shake 
hands with SONHEIM and SILVERMAN. | 


MAXWELL AND SAM: Good-night. Good-night. 
[Hxeunt. | 


SILVERMAN: ‘True science is above such things as 
eredit and favoritism. If it were really so, medical 
science would have proclaimed it, regardless of its 
origin. 

SONHEIM: Still, assuming that we are Ameri- 
cans of Jewish descent, or as we German Jews say, 
Americans of the Jewish persuasion, there ought to 
be something to label us as such and as nothing else. 


SILVERMAN: Isn’t our religion a sufficient label? 


SONHEIM: To begin with, this rite is one of the 
most important of the Jewish faith; besides, there 
are many Jews who are not religious—you, for 
example! 


SILVERMAN: I don’t think we as Americans need 
any distinguishing labels or customs that are con- 
trary to human reason. Not only we, but all the 
other racial and religious groups in America ought 
to modify their labels, customs and creeds so as 
to bring about greater unity and brotherhood. We 
are Americans, a nation in the process of becoming 
one, and how can we even be that which history has 
marked out for us—namely, the hope of the world, of 
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humanity—if each group among us, whether native 
or immigrant, is to retain separate labels, customs, 
and creeds? 


SONHEIM: These are bold thoughts, Mr. Silver- 
man! It seems as if Russia were the birthplace of 
all radical ideas. 


SILVERMAN: Perhaps there is some truth in what 
you say. However, I got these ideas from a real 
American, from William James. He, and to some 
extent, our present President have made me what 
I am—an American and an American only. 


SONHEIM: It is really surprising where you find 
enough time for reading and study after business 
hours! You are a remarkable man, Mr. Silverman! 


SILVERMAN: There is nothing remarkable about 
it. It is but natural for a father who knows his obli- 
gations toward his children, to accompany them on 
their excursions into the realm of thought and to 
exchange ideas with them. And in William James 
I found the best type, the truest representative, the 
prototype, of the American that is being evolved. 


SONHEIM: You are a wonderful man, Mr. Silver- 
man! 

SILVERMAN: Oh, I am merely natural, Mr. Son- 
heim! One must look facts squarely in the face and 
have the courage to act in harmony with them. 
[BERTHA and Lucy enter in evening gowns.] 


BERTHA: Iam sorry, Jacob, that you can’t dress 
to-night! 
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SILVERMAN: And Iam glad that I have a chance 
to be comfortable for once. [MADGE enters and hands 
the men their hats and coats. The door-bell rings, 
and NED, satchel in hand, rushes in panting, persptr- 
ing, and very nervous, muttering a greeting. BERTHA 
and SILVERMAN look surprised and exclaim in 
unison. | 


BERTHA AND SILVERMAN: What is the matter? 
Why this hurry? What's happened? 


NED: [Removes his hat and coat and stammers]: 
I have enlisted. [All are dumbfounded and remain 
speechless for a few seconds.] 


SILVERMAN: [Pale and excited]: Enlisted 
where? 


NED: [Quickly and nervously, wiping his per- 
spiration|]: Inthe army! In the army air service! 
[SILVERMAN turns all colors. BERTHA staggers 
and is about to sink, when SONHEIM catches her and 
assists her to a chair. Lucy’sS face assumes a seri- 
ous expression. | 


MADGE: [Rushes in and exclaims]: What's 
happened? Can I be of any service? 


SILVERMAN: [Advances toward NED excitedly, 
raises his hand and remarks tronically]s ‘My coun- 
try, right or wrong!’ eh? 


NED: [Gasping]: No, my country is right! 
SILVERMAN: Right, did you say? What, is it 
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right to shed human blood? [BERTHA goes into 
hysterics and begins to cry. NED runs up to her and 
helps her unfasten her dress.] | 


NED: You mustn’t cry, Mama dear, you must 
be brave and proud! [He kisses her. Lucy ap- 
proaches BERTHA and caresses her.] 


SILVERMAN: Why didn’t you write, wire or 
phone? 


NED: [Stammering]: Had notime. It came so 
suddenly. Our professor gave us a patriotic talk. 
Intimated that the Anglo-Saxons gave us indepen- 
dence. The Irish and German fought for the Union. 
And now the time has come for the Jews and other 
nationalities to show what they could do for the 
country. So all the Jews of the class enlisted. You 
must, therefore, pardon me for not writing! 
[Caresses BERTHA. | 


SILVERMAN: So one patriotic speech has caused 
a revolution in your mind! How is it possible? 


NED: It was not this speech alone, Papa, but 
much study and reflection! 


SILVERMAN: Much study? How is that? For 
twenty-three years I have trained you and sought 
to instil in you a keen sense of duty and high 
humanitarian ideals, and now you are going to kill, _ 
shoot, stab, destroy! How can you possibly do it? 

NED: I can, I will do it! Duty is calling. The © 
Germans have— 
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SILVERMAN: What duty? What have the Ger- 
mans done to you? You know quite well my views 
on the War! 


NED: [Growing bolder]: Now is no time to 
reckon with private opinion! When my country is 
calling, when my country is right, when my coun- 
try is going to fight for high humanitarian ideals, 
for the same ideals you implanted in me—why, Papa, 
you ought to be glad, you ought to be proud that 
I have volunteered! 


SILVERMAN: [Runs to NED in violent rage and 
threatens him with the finger]: You shall not kill! 
You (shall not kill! You shall not go! 


SONHEIM: [Greatly embarrassed]: Really, you 
must pardon me. This is a family affair and I feel 
that I am out of place here. I must go. 


SILVERMAN: Not atall! Stay here, by all means! 


SONHEIM: No, I can’t I feel I am only in the 
way. So, good night! [Walks toward the open door.] 


SILVERMAN: [To MADGE]: Ring for the chauf- 
feur and tell him to drive Mr. Sonheim wherever 
he may wish to go. [Zo SONHEIM.] Good night, 
Mr. Sonheim! I hope you will forgive us! 


Lucy: [To NED]: You'll be an officer, won’t 
you? [Embraces and kisses him.] 

‘SILVERMAN: [Returning and throwing down his 
overcoat]: You shan’t go! You shan’t spill blood! 
[Pause.] 
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BERTHA: But, why didn’t you telephone?| Why 
didn’t you consult us? 


NED: What was there to consult about?) Is it 
nothing to me that my country has declared war? 
Can I walk around with my hands in my pockets or 
continue my studies? How could one do it? 


SILVERMAN: One can do it, one must be able to 
do it! Aren’t you old enough to distinguish between 
phrases and facts? What has become of your rea- 
soning faculties, of your analytical mind? 


NED: [Jn despair]: Gosh! who can_ bother 
about such things now? 


SILVERMAN: On the contrary, this is just the 
time! Aren’t you now under the influence of fierce 
passion, of the animal in you? 


NED: No, papa, no! I am inspired by the high- 
est ideals. Am I absolutely individual? Am Ila 
world all by myself? Do I not belong to a family, 
to a group, to a nation, to a country, to mankind? 
And when a nation armed to the teeth defies the 
whole world, declares herself the sole rightful ruler 
of the earth, and seeks to crush all underneath its 
autocrative heel, shall I keep aloof and merely look 
on? It would be a sin, a crime, the greatest coward- 
ice! 

SILVERMAN: War itself is a crime, and the worst 
form of cowardice! And, do you want to sacrifice 
your young life at the altar of the greatest crime, 
the most insane of deeds? 
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NED: Freedom and justice rank above every- 
thing on earth! 


SILVERMAN: Will the War strengthen freedom 
and justice and cause them to take deeper root? . 


NED: To a certain extent, it will! We have the 
word of the Seer of the White House for it. 


SILVERMAN: You are too naive! 


NeEp: It is better to die in the naive belief that 
justice will prevail than to live and see justice 
trampled under foot. 


SILVERMAN: Neither side is better than the 
other. Both trample upon justice. 


Nep: No! I have carefully studied the question. 
The Germans had to bring on the War. It is a direct 
result of their economic policy. 


SILVERMAN: So, that’s what it is? It is a ques- 
tion of economic policies and interests? What right 
have we to intervene and help one group of economic 
interests against the other? 


NED: But would not a German victory be the 
greatest calamity? Their method of production and 
marketing, their competition, their state—why, they 
don’t seem to be a nation, but a mechanism! They 
want to reduce everything to a mere mechanism, to 
kill man’s soul! 


SILVERMAN: ‘They want to reduce everything to 
a mere mechanism, to kill man’s soul? And how 
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about ourselves? Do we in America display such 
respect for the souls of our fellow-citizens? [It is all 
the fault of the accursed system, and the Germans 
are no worse in this respect than any of the other 
nations! 


NED: You forget that the Germans are the worst 
anti-Semites ! 


SILVERMAN: Don’t play upon my prejudices! We 
must not think of such things at a time when they 
are engaged in a struggle for life or death. 


NED: Has not the lawless nation instituted a 
blockade and interfered with our freedom of the 
seas? Is that of no concern to you? Are you, then, 
a republic, a commonwealth, a world by yourself? 
Did you not solemnly pledge your life and fortune . 
and sacred honor for the defense and welfare of 
your fellow-citizens? 


SILVERMAN: I did, but I did not pledge my con- 
science. I have certain rights which no power on 
earth can deprive me of. Is cheering, growing hys- 
terical, and doing what everybody else is doing the 
best and most honorable way of serving my fellow- 
citizens? Did this great continent wait for thou- 
sands of years and guard its boundless treasures 
merely that we might walk in the old and beaten 
paths? Are we not strong and powerful enough to 
be different, to pursue our own course? What in 
God’s name will the War bring us? Freedom? 
Democracy? A new world order? But this can’t 
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happen overnight, these are not things one can get 
by merely reaching out for them. Rather they are 
within us, they come about only if we will them. 
Are we sufficiently educated for them? Are we ripe 
for them? Prove it to me, convince me! [Pause.] 
You know the world is an economic unit, that so- 
ciety is a problem for social engineers; are we ready 
to give them a mandate and submit to their decision? 
[ Pause. | 


NED: There are other and deeper reasons. 
SILVERMAN: What are they? 
NED: The growing anti-Semitism. 


SILVERMANS And so you want to silence the anti- 
Semitism with human flesh? 


NED: You should have seen the expression in 
the eyes of my Christian classmates as they watched 
the professor remind the Jews of their duty to the 
country. One of them even sneered to my face and 
remarked: ‘‘Now, you Jews must show what you 
can do!’ 

SILVERMAN: Only one? 


NED: Unfortunately, he merely expressed the 
hidden thoughts of many another. 
SILVERMAN: Why didn’t you laugh at them? 


NED: ‘This is too serious a matter to laugh at, 
Papa. One can’t ignore this. They believe that 
patriotism ought to be sealed with one’s blood. 
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SILVERMAN: Not with work? Not with service? 
Are we not manufacturers, workers, distributors? 
Do we not clothe America with the greatest effi- 
ciency? Do we not spent ourselves in toil? [Sadly 
lowering his voice as if ashamed]: We must shut 
our eyes, do violence to our conscience, and obey the 
inexorable law of competition, and all for what? Oh, 
what stupidity! 


NED: We Jews must avail ourselves of this op- 
portunity to strengthen our position. 


SILVERMAN: [In extreme excitement]: What 
position? What are you talking about? What spe- 
cial privileges are we enjoying? We don’t have to 
seek any one’s favor, we don’t have to please any- 
body. No bribes! O God, what has come over us? 


NED: Why will you not realize our position, the 
peculiar position in which we, the Jewish student 
youth, find ourselves. The Gentiles regard us as an 
inferior race, and treat us accordingly. We are tired 
of repeated insults and taunts, of always having 
to put up with, of persecution, of discrimination, of 
being barred from their fraternities. It hurts, it 
poisons our hearts, it embitters our spirits, and sears 
our souls! 


SILVERMAN: Discrimination! Persecution! Is 
there any reason for it? [Slowly dwelling on each 
ward]: Is there any reason for it? And you would 
change things—give up our suffering, our convic- 
tions, our conscience for the privilege of belonging 
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to Gentile fraternities? Our exclusion is a privilege 
we should prize highly, because it is so undeserved! 
[Pause.] Our suffering, our convictions, our con- 
science are not for sale, neither are they to be 
bartered away. They are the badge and symbol of 
our being, the only things we should be jealous of! 
[Pause. Deep silence pervades the room. SILVER- 
MAN walks to and fro, rapt in thought.| They can- 
not frighten us, they cannot break our will, they 
cannot rob us of the things we are proud of, they 
cannot make us bend the knee and accept their super- 
ficial view of life! [Pawse.] Why, they also expelled 
me from the university because I dared to believe 
that the world was made for man, for all men, and 
not for a small group or class of men. [Pause.| 
They will have none of the four-thousand-year-old 
experience which animates us, and which is an ever- 
lasting protest against their monstrous “might-is- 
right” world! They are afraid of our flaming spirit, 
the sting of our wit, the keenness and rigor of our 
conscience! Hence their aloofness, hence their 
hatred. [Pause.] Their hatred convinces us that 
we are right! [Pause.] We are right; we know it 
and ought to be prepared to pay for the privilege of 
being in the right! 

BERTHA: [Suddenly]: Justice, the just anger 
of the people has brought about the Revolution! 

NED: [Going quickly up to her]: Yet, you your- 
self, Mama dear, regreted that I had been too 
young and that you had been unable to send me to 
fight in the revolution of 1905. 
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SILVERMAN: But revolution is not war. I myself 
would have been only too glad, too happy, i offer — 
my blood in a revolution for a free life, for equal 
rights and opportunities, for the unhampered de- 
velopment of personality. But, to do the same in 
war is unthinkable to me. 


NED: Just imagine free America and liberated 
Russia together at the Peace Conference. Why, 
really, it would— 


SILVERMAN: [Interrupting]: And do you be- 
lieve that those who keep aloof, who are afraid of 
striving with us on fair terms, who sit tight on their 
pile of gold and think only of strengthening their 
privileged position—do you think they will pay any 
attention to right and justice? 


NED: We, the people, will be on guard and insist 
upon it! 
_ SILVERMAN: You know my opinion of the people! 


NED: We are a democracy, and wisely or fool- 
ishly, it is we who determine the course of history! 


SILVERMAN: Never! It is determined by those 
who lead! 


NED: It’s the same thing! 


SILVERMAN: It is not the same thing! To know 
the facts and to present them properly might change 
this state of affairs. Stay at home, stay at home! 
America needs all of us who are alive, fearless, and 
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ready to teach and to save Americanism for 
America. 


NED: A hard task! The most convincing proof 
we can give is to furnish a long list of volunteers 
who went cheerfully to fight for our country. The 
people does not think with its head, it thinks with 
its heart. 


SILVERMAN: ‘This is the greatest misfortune! I 
can well understand and respect your feelings. You 
want to serve your country, to seal your affection 
for it with your own blood. But is it not the height 
of absurdity to shed one’s blood in order to please 
the mob? 


NED: No, not to please the mob! We are right, 
I feel it in my bones. You know what William 
James teaches! Not all problems can be solved by 
pure reason. 


SILVERMAN: You don't understand James! Only 
in certain cases and under certain conditions does 
James allow our emotions to pass upon the validity 
of certain truths, but, even then, only after the re- 
sources of logic have all been exhausted. You know 
quite well, how highly he esteems facts! 


NeEp: But he also regards emotions as facts 
which cannot be ignored! 


SILVERMAN: Quite true, but only in the realm of 
religion which springs from the very depths of our 
being, and even then only after judgment has been 
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tested in the fire of doubt! But, then, it assumes the 
nature of intuition, and how can we connect intui- 
tion with war? Do you feel impelled to kill? Do 
you experience any urge for bloodshed? Will it do 
any good? Will it be the last war? Will it eradi- 
cate all false ideas from the hearts of men? Will 
our conceptions of good and evil, of truth and 
falsehood, of right and wrong, of mine and thine, 
of moral and immoral be any different after the 
War from what they are now? [Pause.] There 
is only one field of honor where we must stop at 
no sacrifice, and that is the field of education, of 
knowledge, of facts! Stay here, and I will proudly 
keep you company on this worthy battlefield! 


NED: You are perfectly right, Papa! But, can’t 
you see that it isn’t we alone who are interested in 
the question of educating the masses, but the whole 
world? I have full confidence in the Seer of the 
White House! Is his declaration of April 2nd not a 
clear indication of where this great man intends to 
lead us? A League of Nations, self-determination 
for all peoples, so to order the world that every 
people will be able to develop freely—just think of 
it! Why, this would mean the abolition of all bound- 
aries, the intelligent control of human affairs by 
democratic government! A world alliance of. free 
nations for peace, and justice to all! Why, this is 
your life-dream, Papa! 


SILVERMAN: You are too young, my son, to 
realize the deceptiveness of words. Fine phrases 
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have been uttered aplenty, but they have fallen upon 
deaf ears and hardened hearts! You need only come 
down with me for a while into the business world 
and see how men disguise themselves, how foolishly 
they spend their money, in order to convince yourself 
the most people still think with their stomachs. 
Can words induce men to be a little less criminally 
selfish? Can fine phrases make a man think hon- 
estly? Will the President supply men with new 
heads and hearts? [Pause.] With all due respect 
to the Visionary of the White House, to that great 
and courageous democrat, to the head and heart of 
America, I must say that it is not as a free man he 
speaks now, but as President at the demand of the 
interests, of the corporations, of big business! Is it 
not detrimental to our liberties to yield to these 
interests ? 


NED: Things will be different. We, the Ameri- 
ean people are at bottom idealistic, reliable, brave 
and industrious. Why should we be so pessimistic 
and believe that when we return from the War we 
shall permit ourselves to be ruled by the corpora- 
tions, by the interests? 


BERTHA: Why didn’t you enlist in the Red 
Cross? 

NepD: I am an American, Mother, and my spe- 
cialty is physics; and how could a true American 
think of such a soft and safe berth? I go where I 
can be of the greatest service to my country. 


SILVERMAN: You aren’t going yet! 
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NED: Have courage, Father; we will show won- 
ders on the field of honor in the war for the freedom 
of the nations. [Pause, during which NED is rapt 
im thought. Suddenly, he jumps up and starts to 
walk rapidly up and down the room.] I see it now! 
I see it all! [SILVER is surprised at the sudden 
change in NED’s bearing, while BERTHA sits up in 
her chair and fixes her gaze at NED.] 


SILVERMAN: What is it? What do you see? 


NED: I see it all! I see it all! Heis a genius! 
SILVERMAN: Who? 


NED: That shrewd diplomat, that great mind, 
the Seer of the White House! 


SILVERMAN: What has come over you? 


NED: I see, I understand it all now! It’s all 
plain to me. He gave in to the interests in order 
to uphold the honor of America before the judg- 
ment of history. This is the subtlest diplomacy. A 
stroke of genius. [SILVER grows pale and shakes; 
BERTHA is very attentive.] 


SILVERMAN: Well? 


NED: I am going to fight for America’s honor, 
for the good name of my country, so that history 
may not pronounce us a nation of materialists! 


SILVERMAN: [Feebly shaken by the force of 
NED’s argument]: I respect your idealism, still I 
can’t get myself to agree. 
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NED: [Resolutely]: You must be brave, father! 
We will perform miracles on the battlefield. Give 
me your approval, Father, give me your blessing! 
[Bows his head for his father to lay his hands in 
blessing upon i.] 


SILVERMAN: [Nervously, his hands wide apart]: 
I don’t believe it, Ned! I want guarantees! 


NED: What guarantees? Is not our wili, our 
faith, our readiness to serve, guarantee enough? 


SILVERMAN: I don’t believe it, Ned! Egotism, 
ambition, passion, hatred, and vindictiveness are too 
firmly rooted in the hearts of men! Your idealism 
will not beautify their lives! Your death will not 
restrain their passions! 


NED: [Carried away by his emotions]: It is for 
America, for my country, for the Seer of the White 
House, the head and heart of the people! Cer- 
tainly, one may sacrifice himself for HIS sake! 


SILVERMAN: [Violently]: No, no, no! No sacri- 
fices, no blood! The end does not justify the means! 
Your mind and will exist for themselves! 


NepD: My mind and will exist for the cause of 
freedom, for my country and nation’s unblemished 
name! Give me your permission, Father, give me 
your blessing! [Approaches his father and bows 
his head. ] 


SILVERMAN: [Deeply moved but still uncon- 
vinced|: As long as my mind can think and my 
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heart feel; I won’t give you my blessing! I won’t 
approve of bloodshed! 


NED: [Looking his father squarely in the face 
and speaking boldly]: But you forget, Father, that 
I am 23, and my own master! 


SILVERMAN: [Sternly]: As 1]-ng as you live off 
the fruit of my toil, as long as you get your bread 
and butter from me, you are not yet of age! 


NED: [Flushed, enraged and driven to despair]: 
So, that’s how you think, eh? Well, I won’t trouble 
you any more! I am going to get my board from 
Uncle Sam! Good-bye! [Rushes out into the hall. 
BERTHA starts up from her seat. SILVERMAN, deeply 
moved and breathing heavily, stares after NED in 
silence. Lucy stands still, as if petrified.] 


BERTHA: [Crying out in desperation]: Ned! 
Ned! O Ned! [Faints and sinks into her chair] 
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